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The modifications which our school systems need are to be 
determined, I think, by a new study and a new statement of the 
real social and industrial conditions in our democracy. I believe 
that to be the thought which will guide the developments of the 
next thirty or forty years. What we need to appreciate and act 
upon in our democracy is the great fact that democratic society 
is divided, and is going to be divided into layers whose borders 


blend, whose limits are easily passed by individuals, but which, 
nevertheless, have distinct characteristics and distinct educational 
needs. As a rule, democrats have declined to see that fact; so 
that the schools represented here have been organized and 
conducted without adequate recognition of the fact that demo- 
cratic society, like the societies we have called autocratic or aristo- 
cratic, is divided into layers. Those layers are four in number 
and of very different thickness. The upper one is very thin; 
it consists of the managing, leading, guiding class—the in- 
tellectual discoverers, the inventors, the organizers, and the 
managers and their chief assistants. Next comes an absolutely 
indispensable and much more numerous class, namely, the highly 
trained hand-workers, that is, the men who are always going to 
get their living by skilled manual labor. We may hope that their 
manual labor is going to be of the artistic sort more and more; 

*Report of an address delivered at the meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, March, 1908. 
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we may hope that it is going to be a sort of manual labor into 
which the enjoyable activities of the nervous system enter more 
and more. We see clearly that this layer is growing thicker, as 
mechanical power and machinery invade old industries which 
formerly depended on human or animal muscle. The next layer, 
indispensable and thick, is the commercial class, the layer which 
is employed in buying, selling, and distributing. Lastly, there 
is the thick fundamental layer engaged in household work, agri- 
culture, mining, quarrying, and forest work. This layer is con- 
stantly thinned by drafting some of its members into the second 
or third layer; but it remains numerous and, as a rule, it is com- 
paratively neglected by school authorities. These four layers are 
indispensable to the progress of modern democratic society, as 
of every older form of industrial and political organization ; and 
our school systems must be so reorganized that they shall serve 
all four of the social layers or sets of workers, and serve them 
with intelligence, and with keen appreciation of the several ends 
in view. 

Now all the public schoo!s have, I think, been organized on 
the theory that any boy may become the president of the United 
States, and should be educated as well as possible for that high 
function, and that every boy is destined for some high function. 
That is a valuable social principle—that any boy may become the 
president of the United States. That is a democratic idea which 
is simply invaluable. To be sure, in any one generation five 
million boys will be disappointed in that ambition for one that 
succeeds ; but the one boy that succeeds has a tremendous influence 
on the five million unsuccessful aspirants. Moreover, the ele- 
mentary schools represented here have, I suppose, been organized 
and conducted on the principle that a Yankee can turn his hand to 
anything, and that if he is taught to read, write, and cipher, and 
to know a bit of geography and a little something about the his- 
tory of his own country, all gates will be open to him, and he can 
pursue to the top levels an intelligent and constantly rising career. 

Now, that doctrine does not accord with the facts any 
longer. There may have been a moment when that doctrine 
was true in this new country; it no longer accords with the facts. 
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It takes no account of the inevitable effect of freedom to produce 
extreme inequalities of conditions. It ignores those four layers 
in civilized society which are indispensable, and, so far as we can 
see, eternal. 

3earing on this social problem, there is an important demo- 
cratic principle which we ought to keep constantly in view, the 
principle that the transition from one of these layers to another 
must be kept easy. That is one of the fundamental principles of 
democratic society. Layers there must be; let us have it easy to 
rise from one layer to another. Democracy instinctively rejects 
the feudal system, the oriental caste, fixed class costumes, and 
hereditary distinctions; and yet many forces in democratic in- 
dustrial society at this moment tend to fix industrial and social 
distinctions. One of those forces is the modern organization of 
some great industries with thousands of machine-tending “‘opera- 
tives’ whose skill is small, and outlook narrow. This tends to 
keep the level immobile—it is hard to get out of the “operative” 
level. Another tremendous force in the same direction—to make 
society stiff, and its layers distinct—is the trade-union. That is 
the most undemocratic agencv that has ever acted on people by 
the million in the United States; it is a cement that sets hard 
and has no mobility or elasticity. Let us keep mobility be- 
tween the social layers; and let us insist that the democratic 
school shall discover and give his proper chance in life to the 
natural-history “sport” in the human race. It is a supremely im- 
portant function for the teacher throughout our entire school 
system to discover, recognize, and give ample chance to the re- 
markable child. Now, I am sorry to say that there has been, 
throughout our school systems, a strong influence the other way. 
There has been an actual repression of the able children, a holding 
them back, an averaging of the fifty-six children that used to sit 
before a Boston teacher, a marking of time for the quick ones, 
that the slow ones may be brought up to the march. That is the 
worst sin in education, in my opinion; and I rejoice greatly that 
the Boston School Committee has already succeeded in making 
an improvement, an important improvement, in regard to the 
number of children to be put before one teacher. That reduction 
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will give the teacher some chance to pick out the remarkable chil- 
dren and help them forward. 

But I must not take too much time on this general question 
of the adaptation of the school system to democratic society, 
important as that question is; for I want to point out that a few 
disinterested and active men may sometimes get good legislation 
out of an American legislature. It was an extraordinarily small 
group of men acting under a single leader that obtained from 
the Massachusetts legislature the act which established the Boston 
School Committee of five members. The name of that leader was 
James J. Storrow. I am happy to believe that the group were all 
Harvard men. Now that act was only put in force, if I remem- 
ber aright, about two years and two months ago. What an 
astonishing amount of good has already been done under it! One 
of the great advantages we have reaped from it is hopefulness 
about the possibility of improving municipal government in 
general; for that act has enabied universal suffrage in the great 
city of Boston to elect five good men to manage the schools. We 
used to have twenty-four men, most of whom were not good. 
Now we have five men, all of whom are good; and considering 
that Boston is a Roman Catholic city by a distinct majority, I 
think it is a very encouraging fact that the new School Committee 
was originally composed of two Catholics, two Protestants, and 
one Jew, the Jew holding the balance; and that three successive 
elections have maintained those proportions in its membership. Is 
not that an encouraging fact with regard to the working of uni- 
versal suffrage in other municipal reforms? I have been much 
interested during the last year in studying both municipal evils 
and the chances of municipal reform; and I find the greatest 
encouragement for the ultimate success of that cause in the fact 
that many school committees in American cities have been re- 
deemed, and made efficient, far-seeing, and thoroughly trust- 
worthy. Some cities where the rest of the government has 
remained corrupt or inefficient have succeeded in getting a good 
school committee. Effective and durable reform comes there 
first, because the voters take more interest in that department of 
city government than in any other. 
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One of the difficulties which beset American school com- 
mittees or boards is the difficulty of disposing humanelv of old 
teachers whose efficiency is :‘mpaired. It is only by a pension 
system that any large civil service can be kept fresh and avail- 
able; and yet very few American school boards are authorized 
to grant adequate pensions to teachers of long service. For the 
old teacher quick sympathy is felt by the parents of the children 
that went to that school. Those parents do not like to have a 
teacher 63 or 64 years old turned out on the cold world without 
resources. Yet in showing those admirable sentiments the 
parents completely lose sight of the interests of the children 
actually in the schools. It is not the interest of the children to 
have old, impaired teachers kept in the service. Now and then 
we see an old teacher that is not impaired; and then, if { may be 
permitted to say so, he or she is the best kind of a teacher to keep 
in the schools. This particular difficulty is in a fair way to be 
remedied, and remedied not only in an effective manner, but in a 
thoroughly humane and considerate manner, which will commend 
itself in its working to the American public. The public is almost 
persuaded that it is just and expedient to give civil servants pen- 
sions for long and faithful service. 

The Boston School Committee, which was trying to do its 
very best for the community, and was adopting measures which 
were strongly for the interests of the children, did not find a 
multitude of people coming to their support on these excellent 
measures, did not find any considerable amount of approbation 
expressed in the newspapers, did not see public meetings held to 
shout approval. Is not that the treatment generally accorded to 
administrative reformers? lf they do things that offend or 
disturb the average citizen they are likely to hear from the public 
—in mass-meetings, hearings, and the press. If, however, they 
do things that the community distinctly likes, approves, and wants 
to have done, they will hear very little from the public. That 
calm is good fortune for reformers. They may enjoy quietly 
the sense that they have done a good thing, and that the public 
expected it, and says nothing about it. 

In educational reform, as in any other reform, there needs to 
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be an element of time. That, I think, is the real weakness of the 
position of a school committee elected for two, three, or four 
years. Those are the new terms of service for which school com- 
mittees are nowadays usually elected. These new terms are better 
than one year; but they are not long enough for educational re- 
form. I chanced to read yesterday a statement which I made 
in the President’s Annual Report long ago about the teaching of 
forestry, and what was coming in regard to forestry—the great 
need of it in our country, and the state destruction of our forests 
if forestry did not come to be a valued and trusted profession 
among us. This statement was written in the year 1871. It is 
only this year—within three months indeed—that Harvard Uni- 
versity has acquired a forest of two thousand acres in which we 
can teach forestry to advantage; and our department of forestry 
is not yet three years old. There were more than thirty years 
between the clear vision of an educational need and the coming 
of means to satisfy that need. There are plenty of such cases in 
the experience of men who have held for long terms educational 
positions in which foresight was possible. 

There is one good way, however, of remedying this difficulty 
with regard to school committees. It has been adopted in St. 
Louis, the first of our cities to procure a new and good kind of 
school committee. When a few citizens of St. Louis went to the 
Missouri legislature and procured the abolition of their former 
school committee, and the substitution of a committee of twelve 
whose members serve for six years in groups of four, Dr. William 
Taussig, who might justly have been described as the leading 
citizen of St. Louis, was made its chairman, being well advanced 
in life at the time. He has just been re-elected to the school 
committee after a short vacation. This indicates the real mode of 
escape from the difficulty of too-short terms of service. Wise 
communities will keep the members of their new school com- 
mittees in service steadily and long. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE ACCREDITING OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Cc. CARY 
State Superintendent, Madison, Wis. 


There are valid objections to every conceivable method of 
admission to college. The oldest method of which we need to 
take any notice is that of examination of every prospective student 
at or near the time of entrance. This method, however, resulted 
in a cramming process rather than an educational process. Stu- 
dents commonly gave only the tithe demanded by the law; mental 
assimilation was not called for. The secondary school shaped 
its work to a highly specialized end—that of passing a more or 
less stereotyped set of entrance-examination questions. It was 
the era of conning of question-books composed of examination 
questions that had been used in Harvard, Yale, and other institu- 
tions of the East. The intellectual and spiritual growth of the 
pupil suffered arrested development from which it might or might 
not recover in the period of four years in college. When the 
human mind once begins to grow by accretion instead of assimila- 
tion it takes a set that is likely to remain through life. The 
pedant and the man afflicted with that peculiar mental squint 
called “total recall” were the legitimate outcome. Examination 
for entrance to college means dry rot in the secondary school. 
The examination board removes some administrative difficulties 
but it has not, in the nature of the case, reached the root of the 
difficulty. We still have the examination with its attendant evils. 

The certificate plan has been used in the East and is still used 
in large measure by many of the better institutions. Reports 
conflict as to the efficiency of this plan but as the board now 
charged with the administration of the certificate plan pursues a 
very conservative course in accrediting such schools only as have 
proved their efficiency, and since the list is revised yearly and any 
school whose pupils do not reach a high standard is thrown off 
the list, it follows that principals will use the greatest care in 
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recommending only students of more than ordinary ability. 
While the certificate plan may be efficient in the sense of bringing 
into the schools a limited number of high-grade students it, 
nevertheless, has a tendency to shut out the average student from 
college privileges. 

This, by the way, is one of the greatest difficulties today in 
our higher educational institutions. The schools seem to want 
only the intellectual cream of the country. This tendency is 
away from the democracy of intellect, and it is unfortunate, for 
the reason that at present our schools pay a premium on power 
to absorb and give out again the instruction received. The stu- 
dent who is slow in maturing or who is so original in his bent of 
mind that he finds it difficult to conform to the order of things 
that he finds around him in the schoolroom, has an uphill road 
to travel in getting through the secondary school, and especially 
in getting into college. The aristocracy of intellect is the bane 
of many a higher institution of learning. This would not be so 
bad if the precocious student always proved to be the best in the 
end and the most helpful to his fellow-men, but it often happens 
that he falls by the wayside in later life while the student who did 
not make his mark in college becomes the benefactor of his race. 
Those of us who have read Swift’s Mind in the Making will 
recall his chapter bearing upon the unpromising character of the 
youth of many men who are now world-famous. 

The diploma plan of admission to the university originated, 
I believe, in the University of Michigan. It has come to be the 
chief method of admission to all the state universities in the group 
of north-central states. In the early years of Michigan’s history, 
laws were passed making the state university the head of the 
educational system, not merely the highest school in the system; 
it was to exercise supervisory authority over high schools and 
over other colleges that should later be established. This gave 
authority, and in fact, made necessary the then liberal plan of 
accrediting certain schools so that graduates might enter the uni- 
versity on diploma. 

No other state in this group, so far as I am aware, had such 
a provision in its early legal enactments. In Wisconsin, for 
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example, provision was made for the supervision of higi schools 
by the state department of education, and not by the university. 
The state superintendent was required to approve all free high- 
school courses, to inspect high schools, and to withhold high- 
school aid from such schools as did not reach a reasonable 
standard. The only authority given the university was bestowed 
upon the Board of Regents which was authorized to determine 
entrance qualifications. 

Following the lead of Michigan, Wisconsin and various other 
states of the Union have developed a system of inspecting and 
accrediting high schools. Many difficulties grew out of this 
relationship between the high schools and the universities. 
Numerous efforts have been made to solve these difficulties with- 
out giving up the general plan. 

For instance, when it was discovered that there was a strong 
call for courses of instruction that did not, according to the tra- 
ditional idea, lead to college, the universities suggested that the 
schools might offer courses that did not lead to college but which 
were designed more immediately to prepare for life and for 
service in the community. 

This solves the difficulty in part only, for it involves an early 
determination on the part of the student whether he will go to 
college at the end of his high-school course or give up his school 
education at that point. This is indeed a serious difficulty. No 
pupil is fully prepared to say, at the beginning of his high-school 
course, whether he will be able to enter college or not, or whether 
he will desire to go further with his education. It is evident that 
the broader the road leading to the college door, the better for 
the boys and girls of the nation—hence the better for the nation. 
The question of entering college or not entering college should 
not be settled definitely, at least not definitely in the negative, until 
the opening of the college year following high-school graduation. 
No, it should not even then be settled in the negative, for many a 
man goes to college after a decade or more of work following 
his graduation from the secondary school. 

Another attempted solution on the part of the university au- 
thorities was to say that what was best in the way of preparation 
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for college entrance was also best as a preparation for life. This 
is a broad and sweeping generalization which no doubt has given 
great comfort to college authorities; but who is prepared to say 
that four years of Latin is a better preparation for life than four 
years of well-planned, well-articulated work in industrial train- 
ing? The fact is, this generalization is entirely too broad and 
sweeping and too little based upon actual investigations and facts 
to be worth anything as an educational doctrine. The fact is 
few, if any, of us believe there is any truth in it. There is a 
tendency today, and with a great deal more practical sense, it 
seems to me, to turn the maxim around and say that which is 
best for life is best as a preparation for college. I would rather 
undertake to maintain this proposition than the one so long main- 
tained by college presidents. 

Another method of solution has been gradually to liberalize 
the work of the high school by admitting subject after subject for 
college credit and by reducing the friction in the high school in 
analogous ways. This tendency has had beneficial effects, it is 
true, for the simple reason that it approaches more and more 
nearly to the condition that ought to exist as between coilege and 
high school. 

Another method that has been used in a few states is the estab- 
lishment of a board composed of the president of the university, 
the state superintendent, and certain others for the purpose of 
determining what the high schools shall teach and how they shall 
teach it. The state of Minnesota has perhaps had the most suc- 
cessful experience of any state with a board of this kind, but I am 
informed that it amounts to very little more than a device after 
all for the university to exercise its real authority over the schools 
through its president, without creating so much friction as 
utter lack of representation on the part of the high schools would 
involve. I am told by competent observers in Minnesota that the 
university really dominates the situation in that state, whatever 
appearances may be. 

In Wisconsin we have a double-headed system of inspection 
and some other states are now moving in the direction of such a 
system. This tendency is unfortunate. The state inspects and the 
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university inspects, but when the two occupy the field jointly, the 
university inspection is in the position of paralleling, duplicating, 
and conflicting with the work of the state, or vice versa if it 
better suits the hearer to put it in that form. 

This is not a final solution to this vexed question. I have had 
many letters from high-school inspectors, from high-school princi- 
pals and others, most of which show confusion of thought upon 
this point. Some think the state can inspect in one way while 
the university inspects in another; that one may inspect for one 
purpose and the other for another purpose, but this is only tem- 
porizing the situation. In order that we may have unity, effi- 
ciency, and economy in the inspection of high schools the 
inspection should be centralized. 

The evil effects of the system of accredited high schools are 
numerous and serious. The college or university is today yielding 
slowly and perforce to the pressure of modern life without its 
walls. The old ideal and the ideal still in vogue, in the college of 
letters and science in particular, is that of leisure to follow intel- 
lectual interests to the end that scholarship may result. To make 
a college course useful in the way of preparing for efficient citi- 
zenship except in the broadest and most general way, is not the 
ideal of the college or university today. This tendency and ideal, 
the higher institution of learning forces down into the secondary 
school. Such an arrangement forces all to take college-prepara- 
tory courses or forego college, as has already been stated.. It 
brings utility courses into disrepute and disarranges the natural 
valuation that would otherwise be placed upon the various studies 
of the high school. Furthermore, the university tends to crowd 
too much into the course. The requirements, for instance, in the 
four-year Latin course are much beyond what the ordinary stu- 
dent can accomplish satisfactcrily. Thus, while the university 
stands for scholarship it, in the direction of Latin and many 
other subjects, blocks the road leading to the ideal of thor- 


oughness. This domination by the university has existed so long 
and the high schools have become so accustomed to it that they 
generally seem as little aware of it as we are of the air we 
breathe. It has become the natural way of living. The work 
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imposed upon the high schools by the university is also, in many 
cases, too technical for the needs and interests of boys and girls 
in our secondary schools. This is notably the case in physics 
but it is not confined to this subject. 

The accrediting system places the control of the high school 
outside of the high school and in another authority which tends 
strongly to use the school to its own ends. This tends to make a 
technical school of the high school. It often does not have the 
merit of being technical in a broad sense. It becomes more of 
the nature of a trade-school. The high school apes the college 
in many ways and does not develop into a strong, independent, 
self-reliant institution with its own ideals and standards. The 
high school looks to the college to learn its duty to its constitu- 
ency instead of studying the situation at first hand. 

What is the remedy? At the outset I reminded you that no 
method is free from objection, but the plan to have the high 
school free from all domination except what the state sees fit to 
exert through legislation and through its department of educa- 
tion is the one that commends itself to me as far preferable to 
any other. This is particularly true of all state universities. 
There is not the shadow of an excuse for the domination of 
high schools by the university in any state in which the high 
schools have been brought up to a fair standard of excellence 
and in which the state has come to realize the necessity of mak- 
ing a school-system out of the schools of the state. 

The state university is often spoken of as the head of the 
school-system. Whether it is or not depends upon the meaning 
of the term. If it is used in the sense of the highest school in 
the system, then it is true, but not in any other sense. The state 
university should rest squarely upon the preparation given by 
the school next lower in the system. The head should not sepa- 
rate itself arbitrarily from the body. 

When colleges were small and had a limited faculty and 
taught only a few branches, it was necessary for the proper 
articulation of the secondary school with the college to have 
pretty definite instruction as preparation for passing from one 
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school to the other; but at the present time our great state insti- 
tutions have beginning classes in almost every subject ordinarily 
pursued in the high school. 

It makes no material difference to the university whether the 
student has pursued physics or not; whether he has pursued 
German or not; whether he has pursued biology or not. The 
only thing the university by right is concerned about, is the 
thoroughness with which the work that is attempted is accom- 
plished and the habits and maturity of mind acquired. 

I would then have the states of this group develop state de- 
partments with an adequate force of inspection entirely inde- 
pendent of the university, stimulating and encouraging high 
schools, and bring about such development in them as modern 
needs and requirements dictate. I do not believe that the state 
department should dominate the high schools in the sense of 
standardizing the course of study and determining from outside 
just what the high school sha!l do and what it shall not do. The 
only graduates of four-year high schools that should not be 
recommended for college are those who have not shown intel- 
lectual interests or who have pursued what may properly be 
termed trade-school courses. 

Such a change as I suggest would in no wise lower university 
standards, in fact, I think the greater thoroughness in the teach- 
ing of the branches that are attempted, which would likely result, 
would bring about a far better standard of work in the uni- 
versity itself. 

The college through official, or quasi-official, inspection is 
now making it impossible for the high schools to do work that 
satisfies them, or the public, or the college. Many students who 
ought to go to high schocl do not go, and many who start do not 
finish because the courses are not adapted to boy nature unless 
the boy happens to be a bookworm. 

What we ask for is that the university shall release its grip 
and allow the secondary schools to develop. They ought to be 
permitted to develop freely from within and not be forced into 
the Chinese shoe of college-entrance requirements. When this 
is done both institutions will profit by the change. 


ON THE ORDER OF WORDS IN LATIN PROSE! 


CLARENCE L. MEADER 
The University of Michigan 


In a paper read before the Classical Conference at Aun Arbor 
in April, 1907, attention was called to some of the ways in 
which our current methods of studying Latin syntax have been 
modified, or should be modified, in consequence of certain radical 
changes that have taken place in our understanding of the nature 
and structure of the sentence. The present paper points out in 
very general terms some of the ways in which our ideas about 
word-order are affected by the newer views of sentence-structure. 
It is hoped that the paper will be of service to teachers of Latin, 
particularly in secondary schools, who are endeavoring to dis- 
cover the reasons for the order of words in any given sentence 
or to explain the same to their pupils. Such a paper would seem 
to be called for in view of the fact that the subject is of necessity 
treated very summarily in our brief school grammars, and the 
statements found in these books are not only various but often 
contradictory.* Lack of precision and vagueness are reflected 
even in the technical terms employed to designate various “kinds 
of word-order.” For example terms so widely divergent in 
meaning as “normal,” “grammatical,” “usual,” “customary,” 
“traditional,” etc., are used to designate one group of cases, in 
opposition to the terms “rhetorical,” “occasional,” “inverted,” 
“emphatic,” etc. The teacher who is sufficiently broad-minded 
to examine other textbooks than the ones used in his classes can 
scarcely fail to be confused by the various points of view from 
which the different writers approach the subject and the lack 
of precision and exactness with which conditions are described. 

*See Proceedings of the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., April, 
1908, in the School Review, Vol. XVII, p. 45. 

*See School Review, Vol. XV (1907), pp. 754 ff. 

%On this point see Greene, “Emphasis in Latin Prose,” School Review, 
Vol. XV (1907), pp. 643 ff. 
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In the more recent definitions and descriptions of the sentence 
found in various works on language and in psychologies, notably, 
for example, James’ Psychology and Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie 
(Vol. II, Part I), attention is directed less than was formerly 
the case to the “finished product” found in books. The sentence 
is now looked upon as a transitory, vanishing mental process, or, 
rather, as a series of such processes. At any rate, even if it 
seems wise for the purpose of definition to limit the term sentence 
to the “linguistic expression’ of thought and feeling, yet all 
distinctly realize that he who undertakes the investigation of 
any syntactical problem—and the problems of word-order are 
syntactical problems—must direct his attention mainly to the 
inner form of the sentence, that is, to the tiought and feeling 
which are symbolized by the outer form. The sentence is not 
simply a “union” (or even a “uniting” ), “combining,” “Verbin- 
dung’ of previously separated elements into a complete thought 
—not simply a “putting together of words.”” The general 
thought which the sentence is to symbolize is more or less clearly 
felt before the actual formulation (or utterance) of the sentence 
begins; that is to say, we have a more or less distinct idea of 
what we are about to say even before we begin to speak. The 
sentence proper is the act of organizing this indefinite mass of 
thought and feeling. The act of organizing consists both in the 
analysis of the mass into its elements, and in consciously setting 
these elements into their relations to each other. The process is 
therefore a double one: it is both analytic and synthetic. As 
each one of these elements in succession is lifted out of the gen- 
eral mass of unanalyzed thought, it is brought clearly before the 
mind and is seen in its relations to the other elements already 
thus treated. In ordinary conversation the muscular movements 
of the organs of speech (i. e., the sentence considered merely as 
a symbol) attend the organizing process more or less mechani- 
cally. The order of words in such discourse will normally cor- 
respond to the order in which the successive elements are 
apperceived, and the reasons for the order are accordingly to be 


‘TI. e., to the muscular movements of the vocal organs in the broader sense 
of this term. 
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sought in the conditions that determine. the order in which the 
various elements are brought into the “focal point” of con- 
sciousness. 

The order of words that results from these conditions may 
quite properly be called the spontaneous or natural order. The 
term natural order in this sense of the word will include practi- 
cally all the cases classified in our grammars under the rubrics 
grammatical, usual, normal, etc., it being remembered that these 
rubrics inciude, among others, examples of what may with some 
justification be called the “fixed” order, such as the position of 
the preposition in relation to the substantive. Such instances of 
fixed order are merely habits consequent upon the persistent 
recurrence of certain conditions yielding a given order of words. 
As is well known, they play a comparatively small part in Latin, 
but they are generally felt to be more important than they really 
are and both their influence and character are often inexactly 
estimated. In addition to these cases the natural order will 
include a great deal, perhaps much the larger part, of the cases 
described as examples of the emphatic or rhetorical order; be- 
cause in normal discourse the emphatic words in a sentence, not 
less than the unemphatic one3, owe their positions to the normal 
activities that constitute this organizing process. From this it 
appears that the traditional contrast drawn between “usual,” 
“grammatical” order as a regular order and “emphatic” as an 
irregular and exceptional one, is misleading arid in large part 
without foundation. The emphatic order is neither less usual 
nor less traditional nor less normal than the unemphatic order. 

The term normal or spontaneous order is here used to include 
a wider range of phenomena than might at first seem to be im- 
plied by the word spontaneous. We know that an author fre- 
quently alters and changes this order resulting from the original 
act of organizing the sentence; and he may do this either during 
the progress of the original act (in which case the operation is 
interrupted for a time and then resumed) or after the sentence 
has been completed. As a rule such a change is due to the fact 
that an author, for one reason or another, changes the subject- 
matter of his sentence. New ideas may be suggested to him 
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or he may see new relationships between the ideas already exist- 
ing in the sentence, and he alters his diction in order to give them 
adequate expression. But neither the mental processes involved 
in such altered arrangements of words, nor the motives that lead 
to them, are essentially different in character from the original 
process of organizing. They are just as spontaneous and just as 
natural as the earlier act and should not be looked upon as irregu- 
lar, abnormal, and arbitrary. The sentence in its finished form 
usually gives no evidence that such a change has been made. 
However, it is desirable, at least from the point of view of 
the student of style, to distinguish between this natural or spon- 
taneous order and what we may term an artificial order—a 
change which a writer makes for the purpose of conforming 
to the rules of formal grammar or rhetoric. Such cases are not 
rare. For example we find in a given sentence a series of twelve 
nouns and adjectives arranged in the order ANAN, NANA, 
NAAN. This certainly savors of artificiality. To such cases 
may be added many (though no one would venture to say all) 
the cases in which words appear to have been changed from their 
natural position in order to secure such a cadence as - ~ - - ~ 
or----~-. Yet even here we must avoid drawing too sharp 
a line. The specific order of words that results in a given case 
is not and cannot be wholly new or wholly unlike instances of 
word-order, which in the previous history of the language have 
frequently occurred in the normal process of organizing. Other- 
wise the new order would not only be inconsistent with the com- 
munity’s grammatical sense, but would in all likelihood be unin- 
telligible. Again it frequently happens that such an artificial 
change may be so frequently employed by the first person who 
used it or by others either following his example or independently 
of him, that it becomes first a “fad,” then a habit, and so gradu- 
ally passes over into a mechanized, i. e., spontaneous or natural 
order. To draw a line of demarkation at any point in the forma- 
tion of this habit would be wholly arbitrary. Thus the artificial 
order has its basis in the natural order and under favorable con- 


ditions passes over into it. 
Bearing in mind the need of abandoning the (largely arti- 
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ficial) distinction between “normal” and “emphatic,’’ we should 
also bear in mind the important influence exercised over 
word-order by the unit of thought’ continually present in the 
mind during the process of organizing the sentence. The writer 
recalls how on one occasion a pupil explaining in the classroom 
the reason for the position of a certain word, spoke of its being 
influenced by another word farther along toward the end of the 
sentence. The teacher corrected him with the remark, “That 
cannot be true, because Caesar has not come to that word in his 
sentence.” Our book-reading, grammar-studying, and dictionary- 
consulting habits have had a large influence in shaping our ideas 
of ianguage. For example, on the printed page each word is 
distinctly marked off from the others, and we sometimes even 
meet with sharp criticism either for “omitting the hyphen” or 
for using it instead of a space. Who has forgotten the struggle 
waged over the two spellings to-day and today? Again we find 
words standing alone, i. e., out of context, in the dictionary and 
described as having a meaning quite apart from any sentence, as 
if a word had any existence as a word outside of discourse; and 
in general, when we set about the study of a word, we abstract 
it from its sentence and, considering it as something which has a 
permanent and separate existence, say that its meaning is “‘modi- 
fied by the context.’”’ We go even farther. We learn, for ex- 
ample, that the letter a in faciat is the 
mood,” and become so accustomed to think of the subjunctive 


sien of the subjunctive 


force as residing in this sign that we overlook the part (often 
more important) which other elements of the sentence play in 
symbolizing the mood-idea. In this way we have carried the 
analysis of discourse to an extreme degree of detail and have 
come to direct our thought so exclusively to the elements of 
discourse thus arbitrarily separated from each other, that we 
have grown into the habit of quite ignoring the fact, that in the 
organizing of a sentence in actual experience the concept (idea) 


5 By “unit of thought” is meant the mass of thought and feeling that consti- 
tutes the basis of the sentence, both in the vague unorganized form which it has 
before the formulation of the sentence begins and in the clearer and more definite 
forms which it assumes during the process of formulation. 
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with which a word is speciaily associated and to the expression 
of which it more than any other word contributes, exists in the 
mind not merely at the time the word-image exists or at the 
time the word is spoken, but in changing form it is present® more 
or Jess clearly during a large part or even during the whole time 
occupied by the organizing of the sentence. The concepts do not 
exist successively but simultaneously—side by side. Conse- 
quently not only in one concept inseparable from the other con- 
cepts of the sentence, but its particular form and qualities lie in 
large part in its relations to them, and it will be symbolized in 
part by the words that symbolized the other concepts; while, vice 
versa, these latter consist in part in their relations to the given 
one. So it comes about that a given concept (what we commonly 
call the “meaning of a word’) finds expression not merely in 
the one word which we usually associate with it, but in other 
words of the same sentence or even of adjacent sentences; and 
on the other hand each word not only symbolizes the concept with 
which it is mainly associated but contributes to the expression of 
others as well. The bearing of this upon word-order is self- 
evident. The numerous and intricate links of association which 
bind the various concepts into a unity are among the most im- 
portant factors that determine the order in which the concepts are 
brought up into the clearer field of consciousness—an order 
which corresponds to the natural or spontaneous order of words. 
As these relations are always intricate and complex, the student 
of word-order should endeavor to discover not the reason, as if 
only one reason should be assumed to exist, but the reasons for 
the given order, giving weight not only to those elements which 
have already passed into the clearer field of consciousness, but 
also to those not yet organized. It usually happens in any given 
case that some one factor is of greater importance than others 
in determining the order of words, but these others are by no 
means to be overlooked or disregarded. Our school grammars, 
it is true, as a rule state several motives of word-order, but in 
consequence of their brevity they fail to make it clear that more 
than one reason may and ordinarily does apply in a given case. 


°Part of the time, perhaps, only in its effects. 
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Here, as elsewhere, one should avoid a one-sided point of view. 

Aside from this influence, or, perhaps we should rather say, 
inseparably from this influence which the synthetic unity of apper- 
ception, as it has been styled, exercises over the order of words, 
the spontaneous arrangement of words is determined very 
largely by the prior apperceptions of the dominating elements 
of the sentence. In the organization of the sentence those ele- 
ments will first pass into the clearer field of consciousness and 
hence will occupy the earlier positions in the sentence, which for 
one reason or another most strongly fix the attention. The 
pressure or, to speak figuratively, claim for recognition which 
the various elements of the unorganized unit of thought put 
forth, depends in part upon the elements of thought which enter 
into them, in part upon their emotional tone and in part by the 
state of mind of the speaker, in so far as that represents the 
product of all his past experiences. Such elements are called 
the predominating elements of a sentence. They are often identi- 
cal with what the grammarians term emphatic words, but not 
necessarily so. It would seem that grammarians in dealing with 
the subject of word-order have not distinguished with sufficient 
accuracy between dominating elements and emphatic words, but 
assuming the identity of the two and laying down the rule that 
“the first position in the sentence is the most emphatic, the second 
next emphatic, and so on”’ have propagated a doctrine which is 
in part misleading and in part erroneous, and which admits of 
being carried to ludicrous extremes in the classroom. The 
bonds of association existing between the various elements of a 
sentence are among the most important factors that determine 
the “pressure for recognition” exerted by a concept at any given 
moment. In fact they are frequently of much greater impor- 
tance than the factor of “emphasis.” 

As is well known the “fixed” order of words is due to the 
mechanizing or automatizing of the mental processes in conse- 
quence of which a given process, when frequently repeated, 
tends to be transformed from an act of will or an impulsive act 
into an automatic one. One uf the most difficult groups of prob- 
lems met in the study of word-order in Latin consists in the 
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proper estimation of the extent to which such mechanized activi- 
ties have entered in as determining factors. 

These general statements will perhaps be made clearer and 
more specific by some concrete examples. In the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, 1, 8ex, we find the following words:* “ab rebus 
ipsis beninolum eficiamus auditorem, si... . .” The italicized 
words exemplify a very common type of word-order. We find 
it repeated in 11p, “aut beniuolum aut attentum aut docilem 
faciamus auditorem,” and trex, “quod neque beniuolum neque 
docilem neque ad tentum facit auditorem.” The order is gener- 
ally known as one type of hyperbaton. Examples abound in 
Cicero: e.g., Pro Archia poeta, 18, “Ennius sanctos appellat 
poetas, quod. ... ;” 11, “eisdem (sc. ‘regionibus’) omnes 
cogitationes terminaret suas.”’ It is frequent earlier than Cicero: 
e.g., Sisenna (apud Non., s.v. ‘volgus’), “imperitum concitat 
volgum;” (s. v. ‘propriam’}, “propriam capere non potuerat 
quietem ;” Claud. Quadrigarius, Ann., I (apud Gell., 8, 13, 4f), 
“pugnae facta est pausa;” Cato, Orig., 2 (apud Prisc., III, pp. 
129, 337, K), “si quis mortuos est Arpinatis;” Lex Silica (ca. 
240 B.C.), ‘ 
found in Greek literature, as in Antigonus of Commagenes, 1, 


‘sex sextari congius siet uini.”” Numerous cases are 


eis ypovov av éypawev aidmov; Polybius, 3, I, 10, év tow mepie- 
Bare Lysias, Acc. Phil., év @ pépos ériyyxavev 
tov toditwv ov. From Cicero’s time on they became very 
numerous: Caesar, Bellum Gallicum, 6, 40, 3, “eundem omnes 
ferunt casum;” Livy, 7, 9, “in Veientem porrexit hostem;” 
Petronius, 84, “‘solas exstruere diuitias curant;’” Censorinus, De 
die natali, 7, 2,” idemque (sc. ‘dentes’) post septimum cadunt 
annum ;” Hier-Euseb., anno 1922, “Romanos testamento reliquit 
heredes;” Arnobius, 5, 1, “invidiosam venturis opposuisse fal- 
laciam.” 

A careful examination of the above examples and other simi- 
lar cases will show that the order of words is due to a variety 
of causes. In some cases it is apparent that the order is due 
chiefly to the prior apperception of the predominating element 


*The following discussion is necessarily very brief, and takes account of 
only the principal points involved. 
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of the sentence taken in connection with the intimate association 
between the so-called predicate accusative and the verbs facio, 
efficio, reddo, puto, apello, etc.’ If such a predicate accusative 
is the dominating element of that part of the sentence in which 
it stands, the inevitable order (in the absence of other disturb- 
ing influences) will be pred. acc.—verb—object.® In other cases 
the order has been in the main determined by a desire to secure 
a clausula (i. e., rhythmic close) at the end of the sentence. In 
still other cases other reasons are noticeable, but in all the cases 
the result is an order of words in which the verb occupies a 
position one or two words removed from the end of the sentence 
between two words which represent closely related concepts. It 
seems evident that the very frequent occurrence of hyperbatons 
of their type resulted in a sort of fashion (or fad, perhaps) of 
giving the verb the next to the final position in the sentence. 
This order is especially frequent in the later literature, although 
probably not so common as to become a partially “fixed” order. 

The above instances of word-order and others like them are 


‘ 


‘special rhetorical devices,” “a 


‘ 


spoken of by grammarians as 
displacement of words,” “‘a violent displacement of words,” etc., 
and are classified under the rubrics “rhetorical,” “unusual,” “‘em- 
phatic,” and the like, being regarded as exceptions or violations 
of the rules. Irom what has been said above, it will be apparent, 
however, that not all such hyperbatons are examples of ‘violent 
displacements of words;” and, in fact, it may be doubted whether 
violent displacements are to be found at all in Latin literature. 
Possibly such exist. There are numerous cases in which we 
cannot now discover any particular, normal conditions to explain 
the given order. In such cases it is conceivable that the writer 
modified an original order with the intention of securing a 

In Caesar and Cicero, for example, the cases in which the predicate accusa- 
tive is adjacent to the verbs facio and efficio, the direct object occupying a more 
remote position, are twenty-five to thirty times as frequent as the reverse order 
(pred. acc.—dir. obj.—verb). This preponderance shows that the order had 
become mechanical to a large extent. In fact several quasi-compound words 
have resulted from it, such as certiorem facere, missum facere, planum facere. 

®See Proceedings of American Philological Association, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 


xxxi f, 
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hyperbaton. Yet even this act could not have been purely arbi- 
trary, but must have had its basis in previously existing condi- 
tions. 

It may not be superfluous to cite a few more hyperbatons 
which are clearly due to natural causes: Cicero, Pro Plancio, 
101, “O excubias tuas, Gn. Planci, miseras;” Cicero, De natura 
deorum, 2, 143, “excelsis undique partibus saepiuntur;” Cato, 
Origines, p. 76, 19, P, “vulnus capiti nullum evenit;’ p. 80, 9, P, 
“mons ex sale mero magnus;” De agricultura, 37, 5, “ligna in 
caminum ficulnea ;”’ Cicero, Jn Verrem, 5, 113, “graviorem apud 
sapientis indices se fore ab inferis testem;’ Caesar, Bel. Gal., 
2, 11, “hac re statim Caesar per exploratores cognita.” In all 
these examples normal reasons for the order may be seen, partly 
even in the fragmentary form in which they are here cited and 
partly by examining them in their context. The “hyperbatons” 
are, so to speak, by-products, incidental results of the organizing 
process, and are not to be thought of as purposefully employed 
devices for securing rhetorical effects or as violent displacements 
of words. They can be spoken of as exceptions only in the sense 
that they do not, perhaps, occur so frequently as the order in 
which the objective is adjacent to the substantive. But this rela- 
tive infrequency is due merely to the fact that the conditions that 
result in the more common order are of more frequent occur- 
rence. As the relative infrequency of these cases in no way 
justifies us in regarding them as abnormal, so in general an 
“emphatic” order is no less normal than an “unemphatic’’ one. 
Least of all would we be justified in calling such instances of 
natural order as the above alterations or changes from the more 
frequently occurring order. In such cases the conditions that 
result in the more frequent order do not and could not exist in 
consciousness. 

In this connection it may be noted that the contrast between 
“regular” and “exceptional” (i. e., emphatic or rhetorical) 
order is made the basis of description in practically all the chap- 
ters on arrangement of words printed in our Latin grammars. 
The contrast has been greatly exaggerated. The general impres- 


sion given by these chapters is, that there is a power or influence 


the 
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somewhere back in one’s consciousness that would arrange the 
words in a given constant order, e. g., object before verb, adjec- 
tive before noun, if the speaker or writer did not interfere with its 
activity and put the words in a different order. It has usually 
been regarded as the grammarian’s business to lay down rules, 
and our innate “logical sense” leads us to look for order and 
regularity everywhere in language and to separate the regular 
from the irregular. Besides this we are quite likely to have our 
ideas of Latin word-order more or less strongly influenced by our 
feeling for the “fixed” arrangement of the modern languages. 
As a consequence we have laid too much stress upon the above- 
mentioned contrast and have assumed the existence of a much 
larger number of types of “usual” word-order than actually 
exist. Although there exist a few such approximately fixed 
types, we have from time to time been disillusioned with respect 
to others supposed to exist. Probably the most notable case is 
that of the order of adjective and substantive. Extensive sta- 
tistics exist on this point, and if similar statistics were collected 
on the position of the verb, they would in all likelihood show that, 
on an average, in not more than 50 per cent. to 80 per cent.!® of 
all cases does the verb stand at the end of the sentence. Indeed 
two of the authors of very recent Latin grammars have con- 
sistently avoided the words “generally,” “usually,” etc., in their 
sections on the order of words and instead of them have employed 
the term normal’! because, as one of them says, the actual 
majority of cases under a given class may perfectly well be on 
the side of the rhetorical order, and furthermore the “so-called 
normal arrangement is really rare.” 

The harmful results of the traditional method of treatment 
are increased by such statements as the following: “Words are 
arranged to secure emphasis,” “chiefly to show which are the 
most emphatic words,” “the grammatical order has for its object, 
clearness, the rhetorical arrangement has for its objects, empha- 


At any rate extensive tests point in this direction. 


66 


This change in nomenclature, however, goes only a small way toward 
improving matters. Indeed, Professor Hale, one of those who employs it, clearly 
indicates his dissatisfaction with the term by employing in one very critical 
passage the expression “so-called normal arrangement.” 
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sis and rhythm.” Such statements not only give the student the 
impression that the so-called emphatic and rhetorical order is 
the result of a change from or violation of a regular order, but 
also lead him to suppose that it is a change purposely introduced 
by the author to secure some effect or other. He thus comes to 
feel that the Latin order of words is largely artificial. While 
no one would deny that there are many examples of the modified 
arrangement to be found in Latin literature (more, of course, 
in some authors than in others), yet we should take every legiti- 
mate means of preventing the pupil from supposing that under 
normal conditions the author of a given sentence was conscidus 
at the time he composed it, that some given word or class of 
words (say, for example, the verb) should (or would) naturally 
occupy a given position, but that he intentionally varied or de- 
parted from that arrangement. As a matter of common experi- 
ence, when we utter (or formulate) a given sentence, our 
attention is completely absorbed by it and we have no conscious- 
ness of the position which the verb may have occupied in a 
sentence uttered a day, an hour, or even a minute before. There 
is nothing approaching a conscious comparison between the 
position of the word in the present instance and that which it 
occupied in a previous one. Memory-images or mechanized 
tendencies resulting from previous experiences may enter into 
our present experience and even be present as conditions de- 
termining the word-order, but we do not recognize them in their 
quality as elements of the past experience. The “exceptions” 
to usual arrangements of words exist for the most part only in 
the mind of the student who finds the different experiences re- 
corded on the printed page and makes a comparison of them. 
The unhappy pupil who is possessed of this one-sided view will 
find the greatest difficulties in explaining or understanding the 
Latin order of words. Closely associated with this is the prac- 
tice, not infrequently resorted to, of arguing from averages. We 
have in mind, for example, 2 paper on word-order, in which the 
author, after citing one example in support of his theory, adds, 
“but we are not concerned at this point to analyze particular 
examples; the argument is from averages.” Such arguments 
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are, however, very fallacious, for the very simple reason that any 
given sentence is a transitory process which never recurs. So 
the conditions that determine the order of words differ in each 
and every sentence. Very similar conditions may occur, but 
that the same ones should recur is inconceivable; and the differ- 
ences that exist between similar sentences (both as regards the 
links of association formed and the sensations and feelings in- 
volved) are so great that the student should never fail to make 
an endeavor at least to estimate their value; in any case, he should 
assume for purposes of investigation that each sentence offers a 
problem distinct from all others. Suppose that on a given page 
of Livy the verbs occupy the final position in their respective 
sentences or clauses eighteen times, the initial or medial position 
seventeen times, on another page nineteen and twenty times 
respectively, on a third eighteen and eleven. So it might turn 
out by actual count that the average figures per page for the 
whole of Livy are eighteen and one-third and fifteen and two- 
thirds respectively. What light has in this way been thrown on 
the reasons for the position of the verb in any given sentence? 
We have only shown that the order is not fixed—a fact which 
everybody knew before. The examination into the positions 
occupied by verbs in Latin should take account of the meaning 
of the verb, the relation of the concept it represents to other con- 
cepts of the sentence and of adjacent sentences, the kind of dis- 
course (descriptive, narrative, etc.) of which the sentence forms 
a part, the emotional tone of the sentence, the mechanizing of the 
mental processes. We must also inquire how far the order of the 
verb is conditioned by that taken by other words in the sentence. 
So numerous are the considerations of this kind that should enter 
into the student’s investigation, so various will be the conditions 
existing in different sentences that he should regard each case 
as a separate problem, and should endeavor to account for the 
given arrangement on the basis of the specific conditions existing 
in the context. Only after this has been done will he be justified 
in taking into account the conditions found in other similar 
sentences, and the utmost caution should be observed in applying 
these conditions to the explanation of the arrangement in the 
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previous sentence. In the absence of specific and clear evidence 
that a given case of arrangement is the result of a modification 
of the order of organization, an effort should always be made 
to find normal conditions to account for the given arrangement ; 
always bearing in mind at the same time that even modified 
arrangements are not wholly arbitrary, that, for example, no 
rhetorician ever invented the hyperbaton or the climax, but that 
these forms of order have existed from the earliest times and 
have been merely described, employed, and elaborated by the 
rhetoricians. 

As language is essentially a social institution and as every 
speaker and writer aims primarily to make himself understood, 
there is always an effort (conscious or unconscious) on his part 
to adjust his discourse to the intelligence and character of his 
audience. In the above paper nothing has been said of this 
aspect of the problem, because the existence of such a tendency in 


the mind and the specific ways in which it influences the organiza- 
tion of the thought are elements of the normal mental activities. 

The writer will have accomplished his purpose if he.shall have 
led any of his readers to take a step in the direction of working 
out a plan of teaching the arrangement of words in Latin less 
artificial and more rational than the traditional one. 


NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE RESTATEMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


JESSE D. BURKS 
The Teachers Training School, Albany, N. Y. 


Among the notable contributions made by the nineteenth 
century to the twentieth are two that must always have a pro- 
found importance for educational thought and practice. The 
first of these is the illuminating thought of John Fiske that the 
human species has reached its supreme position in the evolution- 
ary scale very largely through the gradual lengthening of the 
period of infancy. The other is the equally significant thought, 
which has been given its most convincing statement by John 
Dewey, that the ideal of education is social insight, social inter- 
est, and social executive power—the school having no rational 
end or aim apart from the thought of participation in social life. 
As principles of interpretation or standards of value, these two 
thoughts are now accepted by the most progressive students of 
education as fundamental. The first furnishes the starting- 
point for modern genetic psychology with its rationalizing 
influence upon method in education. The second furnishes an 
intelligible end or aim which vitalizes educational theory and 
gives substance and motive to the work of the school. 

With two conceptions so comprehensive and far-reaching in 
their application, it might reesonably have been expected that 
before now we should have a philosophical exposition of educa- 
tional theory adequate to the demands of twentieth-century life 
and culture. Every important enlargement of the intellectual 
horizon and every significant change in social conditions, of 
course, makes necessary both a restatement of educational theory 
and a reorganization of educational practice. The varied and 
radical character of the intellectual and social movements of the 
nineteenth century gives special emphasis to the present need for 
educational readjustment. And yet the very rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the changes that have been going on have made it 
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inevitable that the readjustment lag far behind the need. Present 
conceptions of the purpose, content, and method of education are 
characterized by much confusion and uncertainty; and organ- 
ized educaticn is unmistakably failing to utilize many of the most 
significant results of scientific inquiry and to adapt itself to some 
of the most obvious and urgent needs of the new social order. 

It is, accordingly, with the keenest interest that we approach 
such a book as Dr. William E. Chancellor’s A Theory of Motives, 
Ideals, and Values in Education.’ Here at last, we hopefully 
think, is a book that proposes to give a restatement of educational 
theory that shall accord with the philosophical temper and prac- 
tical needs of the present generation; here we shall find a genuine 
integration of motives, ideals, and values that will give sharpness 
and definition to much of the educational thought that is at 
present out of focus. 

If Dr. Chancellor had done nothing more than furnish the 
chapter-headings and table of contents of this book, he would 
have performed a service of very considerable value to the educa- 
tional world. It would be difficult to find, within the covers of a 
single book, a list of topics more varied, more inclusive, or more 
stimulating. Well-nigh the entire range of human interests and 
relations is comprehended in this dazzling catalogue. Property, 
the family, the church, the state, culture, business, war; morals— 
social, popular, historical, national, comparative, ideal; individual 
and race culture; causes of success and failure in life; present 
subordination and ideal autonomy of the school as an institution ; 
legislation, administration, supervision, and instruction as educa- 
cational instruments ; economics, politics, ethics, and sociology in 
their relations to education; intelligence, efficiency, and morality 
as evidences of education; science, art, philosophy, health and 
holiness as evidences of culture; the psychological, physiological, 
and biological bases of educational practice; individual, com- 
munity, and institutional habits ; motives and values of the several 
school subjects; constants, electives, programmes, and courses of 
study; the rights and obligations of society and educators; pri- 


* William Estabrook Chancellor, A Theory of Motives, Ideals, and Values 
in Education; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. 
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mary and secondary motives in life; motives, ideals, and prin- 
ciples of the barbarian; the resistance of humanity to culture; 
qualities of the well-educated man; method of growth in civiliza- 
tion; the line of march in civilization; common attitude toward 
death, the necessity of evil, and the meaning of life—certainly 
no. thoughtful man can consider this array without receiving an 
overwhelming impression of the range of thought involved in 
Dr. Chancellor’s conception of educational theory. 

After a careful study of the book, the reader emerges in a 
half-dazed condition, his chief impression being that of a series of 
startling kaleidoscopic changes, many of them original in con- 
ception, adequate in execution, and significant in meaning, but, 
as a whole, lacking intelligib'e co-ordination and interpretation. 
The book is informing, encyclopedic, and. highly suggestive. 
Its title leads one to expect a well-defined theory of education 
closely correlating the varied and complex considerations indi- 
cated in the catalogue of topics given above. In the early pages of 
the book, the reader surmises that Dr. Chancellor intends to offer 
an organizing conception in his idea that all human activities and 
interests are probably, even necessarily, comprehended in any ade- 
quate statement of the meaning of education. However signifi- 
cant this idea may be as a principle of interpretation, one feels 
in reading the book that, without a more systematic and funda- 
mental discussion of its implications and presuppositions, the idea 
does not provide a complete satisfactory basis for educational 
theory. The book is philosophical in conception, but it can hardly 
be said to have a philosophy. 

In fairness, the author himself should be allowed to state 
what he considers the most central ideas in the book. These, he 
states in his preface (p. vii), are as follows: 

1. The assertion of the universal rather than the mediate place and 
value of education, as an integral social institution. 

2. The presentation in a hierarchical form of the evidences of educa- 
tion as its successively higher ideals. 

3. The discovery of the true relations of motives, values, and ideals by 
arranging these terms logically. 

4. The emphasis of the philosophic spirit underlying and establishing 


the modern course of study and mode of administration. 
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5. The development of a system based upon the proposition of the 
necessity of the complete education of each and all. 

These principles and their corollaries, the author states, he 
has sought “not to substantiate, but to demonstrate” in the firm 
belief “not that these should be the principles of education, but 
that they are the principles.” It will be well, accordingly, in 
making an estimate of the book, to accept as successive points 
of departure the several principles announced by the author as 
fundamental. 

1. Education as an integral social institution. In his second 
chapter entitled ‘Values of the Social Institutions,” the author 
outlines what he calls the “characteristic motives” of the funda- 
mental social institutions—property, family, church, state, school, 
culture, business, and war. The so-called “motives” of these 
eight institutions are merely distinguished rather than related in 
any compact and unified system. The motive of property is said 
to be “self-realization through ownership,’ and he adds, the 
“melody of property is the funeral dirge of the spirit.” The 
characteristic motive of the family is given as self-sacrifice; of 
the church as self-abnegation. The motives of the state, the 
school, and the other institutions are not stated with the directness 
and simplicity observed in the case of the first three in the list. 
The state is apparently conceived of as having entered into an 
unholy alliance with property on one hand and with the school 
on the other in its mad struggle for supremacy. In return for 
its favor, the school has secured the support of the state for its 
own maintenance, and property has secured illegitimate privileges. 
This triple alliance, in the view of the author, has been accom- 
plished by the state for its own protection in the “terrific struggle 
between the state and business for the control of society.” While 
this momentous warfare is going on, “the other institutions are 
standing by as little more than onlookers. The church, indeed, 
and the family are disintegrating before our eyes.” 

This arrogant assumption by which the modern democratic 
state conceives itself to be coterminous with society, thinks the 
author, will if not checked result in the “mad delusion” of a 
state-society which is a far more dreadful notion than the historic 
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state-church. “Vast as the state is today,” he continues, “it is 
nevertheless a secondary and subordinate institution,” and society 
will produce yet other institutions “to reduce the state to smaller 
pretensions and to greater efficiency in its proper field” (p. 44). 
It is in this connection that the author enunciates his doctrine of 
the autonomy of the school as an institution, although the clearest 
statement of the idea is found in a subsequent chapter (xxv), in 
which we read that “the school constitutes a complete idea; and 
the idea itself takes on a certain newness that this book endeavors 
to explain. . . . . The idea of education as a perfectly differen- 
tiated, completely integral, and absolutely independent social in- 
stitution appears rational and therefore authoritative” (p. 492). 

There is, of course, much vital significance in the conception 
of the institutional independence of the school. All thinkers 
would doubtless agree that there is need for a greater degree of 
professional as distinguished from lay control of education. One 
can hardly avoid the conviction, however, that the distinctions 
between the various institutions, as proposed by Dr. Chancellor, 
are abstract and academic rather than practical and social; and 
that the school must continue to sustain most intimate relations, 
as to its organization and control, with the family, the state, and 
property, even at the expense of some subserviency and lack of 
efficiency. The failures of democracy are many and obvious; but 
after all they are our failures and we have rational grounds for 
our faith that, through our very shortcomings, we shall ever more 
closely approach the reality of efficient and triumphant democracy. 

2. The hierarchy of educational ideals. Under the titles of 
“the evidences of education” and “the evidences of culture,” con- 
stituting Parts III and IV of the book, are presented what the 
author regards as the successively higher ideals of education. 
These are intelligence, efficiency, morality, science, art, philosophy, 
health, and holiness. These ideals are somewhat fantastically 
considered as belonging to tw> successively higher series or cycles 
of development. To the first cycle belong intelligence, efficiency, 
and morality; to the second, science, art, and philosophy ; health 
and holiness being the final and most inclusive perfection of which 
the finite soul is capable. 
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Each of the members of the second cycle, furthermore, is 
regarded as the culmination or realization of the corresponding 
member of the first cycle; science of intelligence, art of efficiency, 
and philosophy of morality. On the basis of these two series of 
closely related ideals, the author proposes his system of principles 
underlying the modern course of study, which constitutes the 
fourth organizing idea of the book as enumerated above. 

While there is an evident tendency, in the discussion of this 
hierarchy of ideals, to sacrifice concreteness to a preconceived 
notion of symmetry, there is for the serious student of education 
much of genuinely stimulating value in these seven chapters. 
Following a characteristic tendency of present educational think- 
ing, the author adds his protest against identifying education with 
merely intellectual discipline. By giving a logical and ab- 
stract rather than psychological and social cast to his analysis, 
however, the author comes dangerously near to a_repe- 
tition in new form of the discredited “faculty” theory of educa- 
tion. In place of memory, imagination, judgment, and the 
other general powers that constitute the ideals of the older view, 
Dr. Chancellor sets up intelligence, efficiency, and morality. 
These latter ends, it is true, lend themselves more naturally to 
statement in social terms, but in point of fact they are stated in 
rather bare psychological and non-social terms. In the discussiot 
of intelligence, for example (pp. 104 ff.), there is much said 
concerning the development of literacy, definition of thought, 
and accuracy and variety of sense-perception. Very little con- 
sideration is given, however, to concrete social demands for 
specific forms of intelligence; for an intelligent understanding 
of representative government, of industrial organization, of the 
economy of the home, of the rearing of children, of charity 
organization, of the principles underlying the choice of vocation, 
and of a hundred other vital social issues. Similarly, in the dis- 
cussion of efficiency and morality, though in a less conspicuous 
degree, the trend of thought is toward the isolated and abstract 
rather than toward the concrete and social. 

This disregard or evasion of specific social standards is, in 
fact, the most conspicuous limitation of the book. In our educa- 
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tional practice we have been slow to accept even the most rational 
and obvious principles of the social theory as set forth by Pro- 
fessor Dewey and his followers. In the interest of a reasonable 
and early readjustment of our educational programme, it is 
therefore highly desirable that every possible opportunity be 
utilized to emphasize the validity and urgency of the social 
principle, and to give it a concrete and convincing interpretation. 
On this account it is disappo!nting to find a thinker and prac- 
titioner of Dr. Chancellor’s attainments and influence placing 
himself conspicuously and deliberately among the ranks of those 
who still follow the standard of psychological and ethical ab- 
straction. Throughout the book may be found such statements 
as “one must regard the individual as of greater value than 
society or the race itself’ (p. 7). Such statements betray an 
unwarranted opposition between the welfare of the individual 
and the good of society. Fortunately, however, the author does 
not hold consistently to this antithesis. The book is courageously 
and inagnificently inconsistent. On one page (70), we read that 
“the schoo! is not life . . . . but preparation for life;” further 
on (p. 490) we are told with emphasis that “the life in the school 

. . (is) as much a reality as any other.” In the striking chap- 
ter on “The Failure of Education,” we are warned that “true 
education . . . . cannot be measured in terms of preparation 
for social service;” that the “philosophy of education for ends” 
necessarily breaks down (p. 99) ; and yet, at a hundred different 
points we find clear statements of social and psychological 
“ends” that education is expected to serve. Among the ends pro- 
posed are the preparation of youth for citizenship (p. 103), the 
development of accuracy, fulness, and variety of the senses 
(p. 204), the cultivation of health as “an end in itself” (p. 418), 
“to produce the well-educated man” (p. 465), “to develop power 
to understand modern human life” (p. 479), and “bringing the 
economic workers . . . . to their highest possible state” (p. 13). 
These are but a few of the illustrations furnished by the book 


of the impossibility of considering, in a truly informing way, 
the problems of individual development apart from the social 
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relationships that give them their most characteristic and most 
truly human significance. 

3. The relations of motives, values, and ideals. On account 
of the prominence given by the title of the book to this topic, 
the reader approaches the discussion with stimulated interest. 
At the outset one meets a puzzling contradiction in the uses of 
the term “motive” itself. Somewhat generally throughout the 
book, the term is apparently intended to convey the sense attached 
to it in common usage as, for example, in the discussion of “right 
social motives” (p. 97), of “the motive in education” (pp. 163, 
386, and 479), and of the motives for the study of “the conven- 
tional studies and exercises in education and culture” in the chap- 
ter on “Motives and Values of Subjects” (pp. 383 ff.). Turning, 
however, to the chapter on “The Natural Man: His Motives, 


Ideals, and Principles,” we find an unusual and almost mystify- 
ing definition of the term. It is to certain “personal moods or 
modes” that, we are here told, “psychology has given the special 
name of motives’ (p. 443). “The primary and one absolutely 
essential motive in the individual is to live.” Apparently the 
term “motive” is here used as synonymous with native reaction or 
instinct, and this signification is continued in the distinction that 
is made between “motive,” “desire,” and “purpose.” “Motive 
is wholly unconscious, desire is subconscious, purpose fully 
conscious ; stated otherwise, motive is pure will, desire is will and 
feeling, purpose is will and intellection” (pp. 443, 444). 

In the chapter on “The New Education” we find a further 
refinement in the use of the term “‘motive” in an attempt to define 
the relations between motives, ideals, and values. Another brief 
quotation will illustrate a striking characteristic of the author’s 
manner : 


Every motive has a reason because of which it exists; the persistence 
of the reason in unconsciousness produces its evolution into motive and 
characterizes it as such..... Every motive has also always a judgment 
regarding the ideal; this judgment is its valuation of the ideal..... 
Motive is in the depths of the man..... Ideals are upon the periphery 
of unconsciousness, motive is at its center, value relates center to circum- 
ference; and the whole constitutes the entire circle of unconsciousness. It 
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may seem, at first, a contradiction in terms to assert a psychology of uncon- 
sciousness; yet we may know it by its manifested acts (p. 143). 


It is, of course, unfair to base a judgment of any book upon 
detached passages. The sentences quoted are given as illustra- 
tions of a general tendency of the author to use terms without 
great regard to their common meaning, to propose subtle dis- 
tinctions that do not serve a definite and useful purpose in the 
development of his theses, and to indulge freely his remarkable 
power of making brilliant, sententious, but not always clarifying 
statements. 

4. The philosophical spirit underlying the modern course of 
study and mode of administration. As previously stated, the 
author bases his evaluation of “cultural subjects and systems of 
exercises’ upon his “hierarchy” of educational ideals. The 
discussion of the course of study therefore obviously reduces 
itself to a consideration of the subjects adapted to the develop- 
ment of “intelligence, efficiency, morality; science, art, phi- 
losophy, health and holiness.” The consideration of the values 
of subjects proceeds after a fashion quite familiar in the history 
of educational thought. As the author himself frankly admits, 
“It is an old world in a new guise. And yet there is really 
nothing new here.” Nature-study, geography, and industrial art 
are checked off as contributing freely to the development of 
observation (“the pathway to intelligence”); the operation of 
numbers as promoting efficiency; literature as cultivating emo- 
tion, understanding, and sympathy; and so on through the list. 
We read much of “content” and “method” and of their respec- 
tive functions. ‘The old school ideals” are sharply criticized 
because 
subjected to our analysis, not one of them [subjects] rises higher than the 
plane of science, and most of them are upon the lower levels of intelligence 
and efficiency. These ideals are not untrue but inadequate. Not one of 


them has the abstract dignity of art and philosophy, but all are weighted 
with the concrete (p. 395). 


In the discussion of “constants, electives, programmes, and 
courses” (chap. xx), the author again applies his “dialectic of 
growth,” the hierarchy of ideals. Play, nature-study and the 
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natural sciences, the vernacular, music, and drawing are cate- 
gorically set down as “constants for all the educable and culti- 
vable ages.” Besides these, we read, “there are certain other 
constants for particular ages.” Thus arithmetic is given as “a 
constant in the education of boys and girls from eight to sixteen 
years of age,” and geometry and the algebraic equation as con- 
stants “for children and youth from twelve to twenty years of 
age” (p. 427). Electives take their places as “but varieties of 
the constants,” adapted to the specific psychological requirements 
of individual children. “Does not the need of society properly 
influence, to an important degree, the presentation of certain 
subjects in the classroom?” pertinently asks the author. Promptly 
and without indirection he adds his reply: “Again, I answer, 
No” (p. 431). 

5. Necessity of the complete education of each and of all. 
Few competent thinkers, in America at any rate, will hesitate to 
accept Dr. Chancellor’s thesis in which he maintains that educa- 
tion “should be for civilized mankind a universal enterprise.” 
“By the universal, independent, systematic school,” he declares, 
“democracy intends seriously to help each and every individual 
to realize the most of himself, society the most of itself, and 
humanity as much as possible of its inherited, inheritable, and 
attainable likeness to God” (p. 493). The spirit, at least, of this 
thought is certainly now widely accepted. 

It is not so clear, however, that the author’s proposition of 
the ‘“‘necessity” of the complete education of every individual 
can find ready agreement. Necessity, with its suggestion of 
finality, arouses the suspicion of the reader. In the development 
of his proposition, the author himself asserts that educability 
is unaffected by physique, race, or time; and that “to say that 
no more may be brought forth (educated) from a man than was 
born in him is to utter a mere combination of words.” There 
is an evident determination to minimize the results of recent in- 
vestigations concerning the influence of heredity in determining 
mental and moral traits, and yet the author admits that “the 
mediocre man... . cannot and therefore does not know 
certain things,’ and adds that he is seeking “to dispel a possible 
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illusion that by some manner of educational wonder-working 
slight ability and energy caa be converted into great talent” 
(p. 93). Of the anti-social “perverters of the good,” he goes so 
far as to say that “it does not appear that education or religion 
can ever cure their ills and make them good” (p. 461), though 
in another connection he says, concerning this same class, ‘“‘educa- 
tion is... . always and essentially the religion of the faith 
that all are the sons of God, and that as long as He lives even the 
worst may be redeemed” (p. III). 

Notwithstanding his announcement of the “necessity of the 
complete education of each and all,” the author falls short of a 
completely rational statement of a theory of democracy in educa- 
tion. Any attempt to base such a theory upon the notion of 
fraternity, as commonly interpreted, must inevitably lead to 
hopeless contradiction; for the notion cannot be harmonized with 
the obvious inequalities and individual differences due to racial, 
social, and family inheritance and to variation from ancestral 
type. Genuine equality of educational opportunity must be based 
upon a recognition of the specific needs of children as determined 
by their actual capacities, tastes, and prospective careers. 

If this estimate has seemed to place somewhat undue em- 
phasis upon the limitations of Dr. Chancellor’s book, it has 
not been for lack of appreciation of the positive contributions 
that the work makes to current educational theory. In fact, 
its very elements of chief significance are, in a sense, the 
explanation of the defects of the book; for, in the present state 
of educational thinking, it is probably too much to expect ex- 
tensive range and authoritative philosophical insight in the work 
of a single man. Dr. Chancellor has given us a contribution of 
really remarkable scope, with suggestions on almost every page 
of points at which a vital theory of education touches men’s 
thought and appreciation and conduct. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant when we shall have a work of equal im- 
portance that shall bring into coherent philosophical relation the 
numberless lines of significant thought into which this book leads. 


A GOOD WAY TO TEACH HISTORY 


LOTTA A, CLARK 
The Charlestown High School, Boston, Mass. 


During the past year or so, I have seen a boy of three talk 
over the telephone; a boy of five entertained at his birthday party 
by a vaudeville artist and fed by a fashionable caterer; a boy 
of nine tell his father the cause of trouble in the automobile and 
name each machine passed on the road; and a boy of sixteen make 
and operate successfully a wireless telegraph. No one can say 
that our American children do not keep abreast of the times, as 
far as amusements are concerned at any rate. We often hear 
the remark, ““How much more children have now than they had 
forty years ago!”” This is obvious, of course, and yet the oppo- 
site statement is just as true and more significant, “Children 
have less now than they had forty years ago.” 

As far as amusements are concerned there is no comparison. 
The poorest city children scrape together enough pennies to visit 
the cheap theaters; the parents of the middle classes, remember- 
ing the scant joy of their own childhood, strain every nerve to 
give their children as much as possible; while the sons and 
daughters of the rich leave few pleasures untasted when they are 
out of their teens. But the thing which children lack nowadays 
is the power or desire to take even a small part in the responsi- 
bilities of life. They have been brought up to receive, and have 
lost sight of the blessedness of giving. Parents share their 
pleasures with their children, but they shield them too long from 
the responsibilities which descend upon them cruelly and find 
them unprepared when they have to depend upon themselves. 
Forty years ago the youngest members of the family had their 
chores to do. These increased as they grew older and thus capa- 
bility for useful helpfulness was bred into them from their 
earliest years. School was enjoyed for a few weeks when home 
duties permitted, but the real business of living was learned at 
home. 
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Most of our successful men and women of today look back 
upon a childhood in which they learned “to turn their hand”’ at 
whatever was needed. When these men receive our boys and 
girls in business, they complain bitterly of the lack of capability 
so evident in a large majority of our young people. Naturally 
they blame the schools and wonder how the years can have been 
spent in the fine buildings whose equipments so far surpass what 
they had in their own youth. One man asks, “Why is it that boy 
after boy that I try in my office can neither talk, write, nor reckon 
with any degree of accuracy? What have they been doing in 
school for thirteen years?” Another man who is at the head of 
one of the largest concerns in the country says, “I believe the time 
boys spend in the high school is entirely wasted! Give me a boy 
from the grammar school and I will make him worth something 
in four years, but these boys who have spent that time in the 
high school are not able to do anything!’ We hear this com- 
plaint on every hand. 

Uninviting as it may be, the teacher of today has got to face 
the following problem: Given children who have not been 
brought up to be helpful and obedient, to graduate capable, self- 
reliant, law-respecting young citizens! We cannot bring city 
boys up on farms, we cannot demand that parents teach their 
chiidren to obey, neither can we expect them to do hard rough 
work in homes that are furnished with “all the modern improve- 
ments.” Yet capability and obedience were never of greater 
value than they are today. They are the demand of business and 
of society and the schools must furnish them or be counted as 
failures. 

But when we turn to the schools, do we find that they have 
recognized this? Do they furnish a different sort of training to 


supplement the child’s home hfe, as they used to do? We have 
crowded the course of study with many subjects and increased the 
amount of work all along the line, and in order to cover all the 
ground the teacher feels she must plan all the details, utilize every 
moment, and hurry the children through the work as fast as 
possible. It is quite evident that under such conditions there is 
little time or opportunity for children to gain power in action or 
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in judgment such as is expected of them in the world of work to 
which they are going. 

Five years ago, after having taught history in the high school 
for six years, I determined to nave the courage of my convictions 
for one year at least and to give my pupils a fair chance to take 
the responsibility of their work and to do it in their own way. 
Up to this time I had conducted my lessons in the usual way, had 
planned the lesson beforehand, collected what illustrative material 
I could, and in the class had asked the questions, explained the 
difficulties, and carried the burden of the work on my shoulders. 
The pupils had answered the questions but rarely asked any, and 
had had no chance to get the real benefit of being responsible for 
the continuity and progress of the work, nor to plan, investigate, 
or discuss it on their own account. I determined that the class 
should be a social group of young people and should have an 
opportunity to do just those things, i. e., to co-operate—to work 
together—and to give each individual a chance to do anything 
which he particularly wanted to do. 

It seemed impossible at first to get a chance to try this group 
work ; the conditions in the high school make it difficult. Instead 
of having the same pupils for five hours each day, we have a 
different set every hour and they are with us but forty-five 
minutes. Some of these classes we see only three times a week, 
and as a number of them are preparing for college and normal 
school there is not a moment to be wasted. Furthermore, I did 
not feel warranted in trying any experiment which would unsettle 
the classes and make them harder to control in other recitations. 

In spite of all this, however, I determined to give the social- 
group work a fair trial. I talked the matter over with the classes, 
showed them why the lessons we had been having were unsatis- 
factory, and asked them how they would like to try the experi- 
ment of running their history lessons themselves. The novelty of 
the idea pleased them and after considerable informal discussion 
we decided to carry on our recitations in the form of business 
meetings such as any group of people would have who had come 
together to accomplish a piece of work. A chairman was 
appointed from the class and there was something of a sensation 
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when I exchanged chairs wit him. He appointed a committee 
to nominate candidates for president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary. These officers were elected by ballot for one month and 
their duties were decided upon by the class and written down in 
a simple constitution. We had an amusing time when they tried 
to decide what they ought to do with me. I told them I should 
do just as little as possible in the class in order that they might 
have all the time and opportunity there was. They finally decided 
to call me “the executive officer” with power to exercise full au- 
thority if necessity required. 

It was surprising to see the change in the whole atmosphere 
of the recitations which this order of things brought about. The 
pupils were timid at first and J trembled for the result, but after 
a lesson or two they became used to it and the work went on with 
far more ease and spirit than { had dared to hope it would. Here 
is a brief sketch of the new kind of recitation. 

(1) The president called the class to order and called the roll. 

(2) He asked for the secretary’s report, which was corrected 
by the class and formally accepted. 

(3) The president asked if there were any unfinished busi- 
ness. If so that was taken up first; if not, 

(4) The lesson of the day was called for. Whoever wished 
to, arose, addressed the chair, and began to describe the historical 
events in the lesson. If he made a mistake or omitted anything, 
another pupil who noticed it arose, and, when recognized by the 
president, made the corrections he thought necessary. Sometimes 
these corrections were not correct or did not go far enough and 
several others entered into the discussion. When there were 
several pupils on the floor at once, the one who was recognized 
first by the president had the right-of-way and the others had 
to do the same in turn. That prevented disorder. This part of 
the work proved to be of great value. The pupils questioned each 
others’ statements and when they could not agree, the point was 
left over as unfinished business until the next day. In the mean- 
time they consulted authorities to be able to prove their points, 
and they used their reasoning powers to good advantage! 

There were all sorts of unexpected, interesting developments 
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as the work went on. Whenever difficulties arose we solved them 
together. My opinion was considered of no more importance 
than theirs. When we did not agree, I urged them to try their 
way so that they might have confidence in their own judgment if 
they succeeded, or see its weakness if they failed. Sometimes 
they elected officers who were not efficient and who bungled 
matters uncomfortably. The pupils suffered immediately and got 
some pointed lessons in civil government at first hand. 

To tell all this sounds as if it must have taken a great deal of 
time. As a matter of fact we soon found that we had time to 
spare. The time which previously had been taken up by the 
teacher’s questions was all saved and the pupils could easily recite 
in half an hour what it had taken them an hour to prepare. The 
reports of the secretary helped considerably with the review 
work, and as the class grew more critical of both the history and 
the English of these reports, the secretaries grew more careful 
and very often we had reports read with which no fault could be 
found. The roll-call and report were sometimes finished in five 
minutes, the lesson of the day in thirty more, and we found our- 
selves with ten minutes to spare. 

There were various suggestions as to what we had better do 
with the extra time. One was that they take longer lessons, and 
this led us into the habit of letting them assign their own lessons, 
and they almost always took longer ones than I had been in the 
habit of assigning them. Anoiher suggestion was that the schol- 
ars collect pictures and show them to the class during spare 
minutes. One boy said he didn’t have much luck finding pictures, 
but he would like to read things in other books and tell them to 
the class. A girl asked if she might draw some pictures from a 
book in the library, and another boy asked me to get permission 
for him to take photographs at the Art Museum of the casts that 
related to our work. We did all these things and many more, 
and these suggestions led to the richest development of all in the 
work of that year. They formed themselves into little volunteer 
clubs, met at recess and after school, and considered what they 
could do to contribute things of interest to the lessons.’ There 
were drawing clubs, camera clubs, and the club that brought in 
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pictures and newspaper clippings, and gave interesting accounts 
which they had read, called themselves the “Sidelights Club.” 
We used the last half of the last lesson each week for the reports 
of these clubs. "They all did well for beginners, but the work of 
the drawing clubs was truly remarkable. Never before have I 
had such beautiful illustrative material. A point worth noting is, 
that some of the finest drawings were made by the poorest talkers. 

The Sidelights Club did some fine work too. They always 
had more to give than the time allowed. One boy who had tried 
several times without success to get a chance to talk asked me, 
“Do you suppose I shall ever get a chance to tell what I’ve found 
about the vestal virgins?” I told him to keep on trying and 
finally he found his chance. Another boy wanted to describe a 
Roman house. He felt the need of a large plan to show the class, 
and, as he could not draw himself, he asked one of the girls in the 
drawing club to help him. She made him a fine pen-and-ink 
sketch of the ground-plan of a Roman villa. Still another boy 
had been to considerable trouble to get a certain collection of 
Pliny’s letters from the centrai library. He had read one of the 
letters describing the eruption of Vesuvius to the class, and some 
tinie afterward he said to me, “If we have time today may I read 
another letter from Pliny?” “Isn’t that book overdue?” I 
asked. ‘Yes,’ he answered, “but there’s another letter in it that 
the rest ought to hear,” and he was willing to pay the fine that 
they might hear it. 

The discipline of these three classes was the easiest I ever had 
and became almost entirely unnecessary as the year went on. 

On one memorable occasion a boy forgot himself and was 
severely reprimanded by the teacher. The next day the secre- 
tary described the whole occurrence minutely in her report. It 
nearly took my breath away and met with a storm of protest from 
the class. We had the report carefully re-read and on finding 
that every word of it was perfectly true and proper, the class 
accepted it and it was placed on file with the rest. There was no 
more unsatisfactory conduct to report in that ciass. 

And what was the teacher’s part in this new order of things? 
She was learning the truth of the statement that “no teacher is 
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equal to the dynamic force of the class before her.” Her time 
and energy were taxed to the utmost to utilize all that the 
pupils produced, to help to get materials for them, to find and 
suggest books to be consulted, and to give them credit for the 
work done. 

Our history work was finished two weeks before school closed — 
and the extra time was spent in debates, reporting items of inter- 
est, and in making the notebooks which they were to take home 
as rich and attractive as possible. As the time to close came, I 
felt that I had never done such a satisfactory year’s work, and 
in all the classes the pupils asked if they might not be allowed to 
continue their work the next year in the same way. - 

The following year we tried the same method in our gradu- 
ating classes which were studying United States history and civil 
government. Each class is free to organize itself as it wishes 
and this class modeled its mectings according to a town meeting 
which we visited early in the year, and they got a fine under- 
standing of this simple and efficient form of government. They 
elected a chairman and secretary every week in order that every 
member of the class might benefit by the experience of holding 
these offices. _ 

There were several very critical pupils in this class and very 
rarely did a mistake in history or in English escape without a 
challenge. Criticism by one of his own age means more to a 
boy than the criticism of a teacher and he does not accept it unless 
he is convinced that he is wrong. Sometimes the pupil who was 
corrected insisted that he was right and read the passage from 
the book on which he had based his statement. There were half 
a dozen different kinds of books used in the class and as they 
often differed in statement this led to comparison, keen dis- 
cussion, and careful judgment by the class before they came to a 
conclusion. It was decided that good criticisms and corrections 
deserved as much credit as description of events, and as time 
went on the pupils were very careful not to make mistakes. On 
one occasion, when there was a distinguished visitor in the room, 
the teacher did not open her lips and the class carried on their 
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work and discussion for forty minutes and there was not a single 
mistake in English. 

When anything came up in the discussion which was not 
thoroughly understood anyone who wanted an explanation felt 
at liberty to ask for it. For instance, the class was discussing the 
Erie Canal one day when Monroe’s administration was the sub- 


ject of the lesson. A girl arose and said, “Mr. President, I wish 
someone would explain to me how that canal works; I do not 
understand it at all.’ Several other girls nodded in sympathy. 
A boy answered, “It works by hydraulic pressure.” “But just 


39) 


asked the girl. “I'll have to make 
a drawing to show it,” said the boy. He went to the board and, 


what is hydraulic pressure 


after making the drawing, he succeeded in explaining it so the 
girls understood the principle very well. “Now how does the 
hydraulic: pressure work at the canal?” was the final question. 
Several boys tried to answer this but none could make it clear, 
so they agreed to study it out more carefully and report at the 
next lesson. This they did quite to the satisfaction of all. 

The pleasure which we got in studying town government at 
first hand encouraged us to try more of the civil-government work 
in the same way. We had the state and city elections in our 
class. Previous to each election we found out what was being 
done in preparation for it. In connection with the city election, 
this brought up the question of the primary election and the Luce 
law. We found we could get no help from our textbooks on these 
subjects, so the class-secretary wrote to Mr. Luce and asked him 
for a copy of his law. He sent us not only what we had asked 
for, but also some interesting literature in regard to the law and 
told us where we could get more if we needed it. 

After discussing how such things should be done, the class 
divided itself into two wards, appointed the proper officers, and 
every pupil registered exactly as he would if he were a voter. 
The voting lists were typewritten and placed on the bulletin 
board and when voting day came and the voters of Massachusetts 
were at the polls, each of our pupils had a ballot which he had 
copied from a sample, and was ready for our voting. They all 
raised their desk covers and retired within their desks as far as 
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possible while marking their ballots. This was the best imitation 
of the Australian system which they could devise and it answered 
very well. They next deposited their votes in proper order in 
sealed ballot-boxes and the polls were closed. The ward officers 
counted the votes, wrote the results on the board and the election 
was declared. 

The same thing was done several weeks later when the city 
election took place. The pupils entered into the spirit of the 
thing, posted pictures of their favorite candidates on the bulletin 
board, and brought in interesting newspaper and magazine articles 
about them. It all seemed very real even to the teacher, and if 
those boys and girls do not vote when they are of age it will not 
be because they do not know how. 

The written work in these classes consisted of keeping note- 
books which were used for reference and review; of making 
topical and block outlines and diagrams; and of written essays 
and tests. It was planned to develop the pupil’s power of in- 
vestigation, of independent handling of his historical material, 
and a clear and forcible expression of what he had to say about it. 

During the past year or two the classes have taken up the 
work very easily and have undertaken some things which we 
were not able to do before. We had a Current Event Club 
which interested us very much by its report on the Jamestown 
Exposition. A discussion arose as to whether there is a town 
of Jamestown now. In a similar way the question came up as 
to whether or not William and Mary’s college is still in existence. 
One of our best histories stated that it is not, but some good 
evidence was brought in on both sides. Finally a girl in the club 
volunteered to write to the high school in Portsmouth, Va., and 
ask both questions. A letter came back promptly and in addition 
to the information we had asked, they sent us a plan of the Expo- 
sition and some pictures of historic interest. These were posted 
on the bulletin board and were enjoyed by all. We corrected the 
error in our textbooks ! 

The letter from Portsmouth suggested the idea of a Corre- 
spondence Club. Our school stands on the Bunker Hill battle 
ground. After we had finished studying about the battle and had 
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gathered all the historical material possible, we incorporated 
what we had learned in a series of letters which were illustrated 
by maps and photographs furnished by the Camera Club. These 
letters were sent not only to Portsmouth but to Detroit, New 
York City, and to London, England. We have received very 
entertaining letters in return which described places of historic 


interest also. 

One of the most important and successful pieces of work done 
by these groups was done by the Library Club. It consisted of 
twelve pupils who went to the public library once a week and read 
there, among old and rare volumes and newspapers, interesting 
things about the early history of their home, Charlestown. They 
learned many helpful things which they reported to the class and 
used as material in the school paper. But toward the end of the 
winter they made the most interesting discovery of all. They 
found that John Harvard was a citizen of Charlestown. Like 
many people they had always associated Harvard with Cam- 
bridge, and were amazed to find that the Harvard grant and the 
site of the home were only a stone’s throw from the place where 
they were studying. ‘They dropped their books and started out to 
find it and after some searching and calculation, they found the 
place which is now occupied by a brick apartment house. Sur- 
prise was expressed that the place had never been marked and the 
half-laughing suggestion was made that “we mark it.” The 
occurrence was reported to the class the next day and they dis- 
cussed the different phases of it. They decided that they would 
like a granite tablet bearing the following inscription, 

SITE OF THE HOME OF 
JOHN HARVARD 
1637 
MARKED BY THE HISTORY CLUB 
OF THE 
CHARLESTOWN HiGH SCHOOL 
1907 


and they determined to get it if they possibly could. They 
planned together and worked at it for two months and encoun- 
tered the many difficulties and perplexities which real work 
always brings. At one point the teacher was offered the money 
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to pay for the tablet, but she refused it because she was unwilling 
to deprive the young people of the joy of achievement or the 
disappointment of failure. Every pupil worked and did what he 
could, whether it was much or little, and the tablet was procured 
and unveiled on their graduation day. 

Before closing I want to answer two questions which are 
almost invariably asked by visitors to these classes and which 
undoubtedly will occur to the mind of the reader. The first is, 
“How do you mark this work in order to send home the required 
bi-monthly reports to the parents?” and the second is, ““What do 
you do with the laggards?” 

The teacher’s record-book contains a list of the pupil’s names 
and several blank columns headed: Information, Judgment, 
Logical Arrangement, Special Work, Written Work, Notebooks. 
As each pupil recites the teacher credits him with his work by 
drawing a short vertical line in one of these columns. Sometimes 
several of these credits are given for specially good work. At 
the end of two months these credits are added up. The highest 
number sets the standard and one-half of this number is con- 


sidered necessary to pass. One-half of the best ranks as C, and 


from this the B’s and A’s are ranked up and the D, E, F are 
ranked down. The pupils understand this thoroughly and may 
consult the record-book at any time and many of them keep track 
of their work from week to week. In a small modern-history 
class this year, each pupil reports on Friday the work he has done 
during the week and states how many credits he thinks he de- 
serves. The class takes a vote upon it. Sometimes they award 
him more, sometimes less, but usually they agree, and so far 
their judgment has agreed with that of the teacher. 

The boys and girls understand the working of the scheme 
perfectly and appreciate the fact that in order to get ahead all 
they need to do is to work. When several pupils are failing the 
teacher asks the class, “Can we do anything to help them to suc- 
ceed?” Sometimes they offer to allow these pupils to have the 
first chance to recite, but as they know that the opportunity is 
equal for all they often refuse to allow this. Usually the laggards 
rouse themselves and show they are able to do as well as the rest. 
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In extreme cases the lesson for the coming day is learned by the 


pupils before they go home and two or three such periods of 


preparation have proved sufficient for the poorest of them. 

The experiment, begun five years ago, has not only justified 
itself but is bearing the richest fruits. The past and the present 
are welded together ; the school problems are solved as the world’s 
problems are; can there be any truer preparation for the future 
of our young makers of history? 


REFORM IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


LOUIS C, KARPINSKI 
The University of Michigan 


The international character of the movement toward reform 
in elementary teaching is attested by a commission to investigate 
the teaching of mathematics which is being formed at the direc- 
tion of the International Congress of Mathematicians which met 
at Rome in April, 1908. The formation of such a commission 
was proposed in the Section of the Philosophy, History, and 
Pedagogy of Mathematics by Professor David Eugene Smith 
of Columbia University; the section recommended the appoint- 
ment of such a body to the congress which empowered a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor Felix Klein, Gottingen, president ; 
Sir George Greenhill, London, vice-president; and Professor H. 
Fehr, Geneva, secretary, to appoint the commission. This com- 
mittee reported in September to the Cologne meeting of the 
Deutsche Mathematiker Vereinigung the plan of organization 


of the commission. Representatives of Italy, Germany, France, 
England, the United States, Greece, Russia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Hungary, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, and Switzerland are to form the executive body 
while representatives of practically all other civilized nations 
are invited to participate in the meetings of the organization. 
General direction is lodged in the original committee. It is 


proposed that the investigations begin immediately and that 
reports be made to the mathematical and educational societies of 
the various countries in order to permit of full discussion. Final 
reports are to be made to the next International Congress of 
Mathematicians at Cambridge, England, in 1912. 

The scope of the work includes all schools in which mathe- 
matics is a subject of instruction, from primary schools to the 
university. The plan of studies, the systems of examinations, 
the methods of teaching, the preparation of teachers, laboratory 
methods in mathematics,. the correlation among the different 
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branches of mathematics, and the correlation between the purely 
mathematical and the applied branches are ‘ail to be examined 
not only with regard to the actually existing conditions but also 
with a view to ascertaining the tendencies shown by the changes 
effected in the last two decades. Explicit statement is made in 
the preliminary report of the committee that it is not the aim 
of the commission to propose programmes which should be 
adapted to all countries but rather to suggest those general 
principles which should inspire the teacher. The American 
delegation in charge of the investigations in the United States 
consists of Professor William F. Osgood, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Professor David Eugene Smith, of Columbia University, 
and Professor J. W. A. Young, of the University of Chicago. 

In the United States the National Educational Association 
attacked these questions as early as 1892 and 1893 through the 
well-known Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen. 
More recently reports have been made on proposed changes to 
the Mathematics Section of the Central Association and the 
numerous state organizations of teachers of mathematics. In 
England the widespread Perry movement has had as its aim to 
make the work in mathematics more useful and practical. The 
French school curriculum has lately been revised, while in Austria 
and Germany recent reform committees of national and sectional 
learned societies are too numerous to mention. 

For fifty years movements to humanize the work of the 
schools have been in progress. As a partial result of this 
effort nature-study, sewing, cooking, and like subjects have 
been introduced in the curriculum. Many educators believe 
thai this method of humanizing the work, at least in the extent 
to which it is often carried, is too expensive of time and energy. 
The pupils scatter effort among so many studies that they 
obtain little real training. It need hardly be stated that training 
comes from consecutive application along one line of activity, 
be it carpentry or be it Latin. Tinkering is more destructive 
of ability in children than it is even in adults. Probably in 
the course of a few years a readjustment will eliminate or 
curtail in time subjects like cooking, sewing, and iron-work. 
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As elective in high schools or even in elementary schools these 
subjects could be made effective agents for training, but reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography must again occupy some- 
thing like their old place in instruction. These older subjects, 
too, have been humanized—made vital and immediate. No re- 
adjustment can eliminate the beneficial effect on the general 
studies of the influences which brought the so-called practical 
studies into the curriculum. 

It may not be amiss to recount some of the ways in which 
this humanizing effort has made itself felt in the various 
branches of elementary instruction. 

In the study of English grammar can one imagine anything 
farther removed from literature and life than the work in pars- 
ing and diagramming? Today that work is abolished. The 
children write compositions on very prosaic and real subjects; 
actual trips to the woods, visits to factories, occurrences of vital 
interest to the children and things of which they have some real 
knowledge are described by them in their own words. 

The work in geography begins not with the strange maps of 
some stranger lands but begins with talks about the rivers and 
hills and valleys of the child’s own neighborhood. As that 
pioneer in nature-study, Dr. E. A. Sheldon, has said in regard 
to the study of geography: 

The first duty by the way of laying a foundation is to lead the child 
to properly observe everything in nature about him—the air, the water, 
the sky, the clouds, the temperature, the animals, the plants, the rocks, the 
sail, the hills, the valleys, the streams, the habitations, the occupations— 


in short, all that pertains to that part of the earth which he knows and its 
environments. 


From this the child goes out to county, state, country, and by 
natural steps to foreign lands. 

The day of the spelling-book is passed; the child spells when 
he needs to spell and learns a given word when the need for that 
word arises in actual life. 


The change from the alphabet system to the word and 
sentence method in reading is in entire accord with the new 
programme, even as the change from the old style of first, sec- 
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ond, third, fourth, and fifth readers to the beautifully illustrated 
and, to the child, intensely interesting, readers of the present 
day is a step from formalism to life. 

The movement has not been simply to humanize the work 
in the sense of making it correspond to the work of adults but 
rather to vitalize the instruction by using material real to the 
child at his stage of development. Widespread and deep is the 
recognition of the fact that education is life, not preparation 
for life. Training is involved; life in the largest sense is the 
aim of the school and the development of high ideals of living 
is recognized as the teacher’s function. Keeping this in mind 
there is no distinction between cultural and utilitarian aims. 
Capability of enjoying the best things in literature and art, 
ability to understand the great questions of the day and the 
small ones are powers which our schools must aim to cultivate. 

The proposed reforms in mathematics are in harmony with 
the changes outlined in the other branches of study. The de- 
velopments can be understood only in the light of the general 
movement. 

A rational child-study leads in all the work to arithmetical 
problems which effect a correlation between nature-study, geog- 
raphy, history, and mathematics. The difficulties of the correla- 
tion are not yet cleared away but the newer texts show an 
admirable beginning. The slighted attempt to adapt the work to 
the child precludes the possibility of rules without reason. Nor 
does this programme eliminate drill work in abstract problems. 
The child in play naturally turns to rhythmic counting in many 
games as one outlet for his activity. Abstract work satisfies 
this natural instinct. 

The Committee of Ten and the Committee of Fifteen both 
urged to abridge the course in arithmetic with an earlier intro- 
duction of algebra. This curtailment is in process in the dis- 
carding of compound proportion, arithmetical cube root and 
square root, and a great part of the so-called commercial arith- 
metic. Al! along the line complicated exercises (which in fact 
serve only to obscure fundamental principles) are cut out and 
simple exercises which emphasize the reasoning are substituted. 
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Again and again it is being noted that mathematical thinking 
as required by life is to be cultivated in the study of mathematics. 

Hard and fast programmes of number work for the primary 
grades are disappearing. Complete suppression of number work 
is neither desired nor possible. The child is constantly con- 
fronted with the numerical side of life and the school can easily 
avail itself of these outside stimulations. 

Connected series of problems on milk supply, on the school 
garden, on city distance in blocks—to cite only a few—offer 
abundant live material for number work in the primary grades. 
Family-expense accounts, statistics from census tables, trans- 
portation problems including electric railroads, steam railroads, 
and water routes, banking business, local industries, city, state, 
and national finances present problems that can be adapted to 
arithmetic work in the upper grades. 

The artificial barriers between arithmetic and algebra are 
broken or breaking; happily no more will examiners request a 
solution “by arithmetic and not by algebra.” The elementary 
algebra work, while not so difficult as the arithmetic it is repla- 
cing, offers fully as much content: 

The movement to teach geometry and algebra side by side is 
an attempt to emphasize mathematical reasoning; a similar effort 
to teach trigonometry in connection with the related theorems in 
geometry brings out the intimate connection between these two 
studies. The machinery of our school system is too complicated 
to permit such radical changes to be rapidly made; but a wider 
knowledge of these movements is needed among teachers of 
elementary mathematics. 

The Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics has a tre- 
mendous task before it. The ground has been well prepared and 
an authoritative statement of the fundamental principles which 
should inspire the teacher of mathematics may expect a fruitful 
reception from enthusiastic teachers the world over. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


To a careful observer there are many signs of unrest in the field of 
secondary education. Our school journals, our literary magazines, and 
occasionally a book give evidence of a spirit of dissatisfac- 

UNREST tion with the situation as it is. It would be easy to interpret 
this restlessness merely as a sign of life. So much indeed it 

is. And in so far as this indicates an unwillingness to accept the present 
order of things with its results, there is not only proof of life but promise 
of progress. The distressing feature of the matter is that there seems to be 


no clear recognition of the fundamental causes of this unrest and of the 
steps to be taken to relieve it by an intelligent organization and direction 


of the energies at work in the field. 

Some of the signs and symptoms of this unrest are of long standing. 

There is the cry of inefficiency. The method of revealing this weakness is 

commonly to take a set of examination papers written by 
SIeN8 AN candidates for admission to college or professional school, 
Symproms and by careful analysis and well-chosen example to make a 

plausible case against our whole system of secondary educa- 
tion. Without questioning the facts or the validity of the anaiysis, one 
would be justified in asking the question which such articles usually fail 
to raise as to whether precisely this test is what the schools were really 
trying to fit the pupils for, and as to what value such a test could have 
under the circumstances. Again, there is the cry of overburdening. This 
is the antiphony to the cry of inefficiency. The colleges are demanding 
too much of some things and too many things in all. Well-trained, hard- 
working, and conscientious men do not like to be told that they are 
inefficient. They are quite likely to look about for reasons why. and for 
relief if the reasons are beyond their control and within the control of 
those who lay the charge. If too much is demanded, the demand should 
be lowered. But the mere quantitative reduction in requirement in a 
single subject or in the total number does not relieve a difficulty that is 
not one primarily of time and effort, but rather of fundamental aim and 
of rational organization to achieve that aim. 

Then there is the effort to secure uniformity. The teachers of the 
classics are asking that all colleges set the same requirements in Latin. 
The teachers of physics are attempting to define what shall constitute the 
first unit in this science. If the secondary schools are to be judged by the 
different colleges on the basis of the knowledge shown by their pupils of 
specific facts or laws within these fields, it is undoubtedly necessary again to 
have the requirements fixed and uniform for all. But if the college in thus 
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fixing and determining the work of the school interferes with the higher and 
persistent aim of the school, what then? Within the past year there has 


arisen in several of our western states a movement to transfer the right of 
approving secondary schools from university authorities to the state depart- 
ment of education. Whatever may be the mixed motives leading to this 
movement, it seems clear that the chief and impelling desire is to give to 
the secondary schools a much-needed opportunity to define for themselves 
and to carry out their own purposes. 
It is no easy task to analyze with surety a contemporaneous movement 
and no one man is competent to do so. It is imperative, however, that 
from time to time such attempts be made. If the time be 
A Crisis ripe, such an attempt to see ahead can do no harm and is in 
no way more dangerous than idly to yield to present con- 
ditions. Such a time is on us. We must for the sake of the schools, for 
the heightening of our efficiency, for the improvement of our scholarship 
and the enlargement of our own vision face squarely the real problems 
suggested by these signs and symptoms, and do our best to solve them. 
Our secondary education is at a crisis. W. B. O. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The American College. By ABRAHAM FLEXNER. New York: The Century 

Co., 1908. Pp. 237. $1.00. 

This is a book whose significance is not grasped at a cursory reading; 
it invites close analysis, and though the first impression is distinctly pessimistic, 
there is disclosed in its pages an abundant idealism despite the unsparing criti- 
cism of college shortcomings. To many in the educational field it will probably 
prove uncomfortable reading, and even those not specifically arraigned may 
recognize wherein they, too have contributed to the lack of pedagogical intelligence 
on which the author lays much stress. For while the central object of criticism 
is the college with its supplementary activities upward into the graduate school, 
and downward into the preparatory school, the secondary teachers have reason 
to consider themselves included in the list of ineffective guides. It is not merely 
a matter of phraseology to consider, as Mr. Flexner does, the college’s influence 
all-potent throughout the preparatory public and private schools, and to designate 
the school as the subcontractor that is to deliver the necessary raw material in 
the right shape to the controlling stockholder. 

Your reviewer is inclined to distribute the blame for this condition which 
Mr. Flexner charges exclusively against the college; the prominent leaders in 
secondary education could break, if they would, these bonds of a galling servitude, 
but it requires educational initiative, much concerted counsel, and abundant 
effort, to determine what type of instruction is most serviceable for the adolescent. 
It is unquestionably easier to follow along lines of endeavor definitely prescribed 
by others; and the colleges may not be so completely blameworthy, if, in the 
absence of expression of educational convictions from the leaders of the 
secondary schools, they undertake to formulate specific demands. 

The school quite as much as the college is blameworthy for tolerating the 
identification of education with the passing of college-entrance examinations 
(p. 86), for permitting the pupil “to interpret education as synonymous with 
success in the fine art of passing examinations” (p. 100). 

The judgments recorded in several of the main chapters (“The College and 
the Secondary School,” “The Elective System,” “Graduate and Undergraduate”) 
represent an unusual combination of experiences. A man who turns after a long 
and successful career as a secondary teacher to graduate study in a large 
university views the efforts of the whole student body from an angle that no 
college officer can completely appreciate. It is just barely possible that in one 
respect Mr. Flexner sets his standards too high. He cannot quite accept the 
relentless fact that the serious and capable student should be the exception, the 
superficial, self-satisfied youth, the rule. He would have an ideal standard 
dominate the college. The rest of us know that the student body does not 
represent more than an average humanity. We must all admit that his char- 
acterization of the elective system “that furnishes the youth an abundant oppor- 
tunity to exercise a low ingenuity in picking his way to a degree with the least 
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exertion” comes nearer to actual conditions than the fantastic claim of its 
advocates that it means “a rational choice of an ultimate controlling object.” 

In the illuminating discussion of the elective system the author makes a 
point worthy of special consideration: instead of promoting the social and civic 
relations that a liberal education might be expected to further, the elective 
system develops in fact indifference to social environment, and emphasizes 
individualistic tendencies. 

To the main theme of his criticism, the pedagogical weakness of the American 
college, Mr. Flexner contributes his most abundant proof in his chapter on the 
“Graduate and Undergraduate.” His picture of the hopeless confusion in teaching 
method, occasioned by the presence of three groups, capable graduates, poorly 
equipped graduates, and immature undergraduates in one and the same course, 
is recognized by every college officer as painfully truthful; the situation is at 
least as embarrassing to the instructor as to the student; if reasons of economy 
are responsible for this incongruity, the revelation must stimulate to measures 
of reform. <A frank, almost ruthless setting-forth of objectionable features, 
such as this book offers, will arouse many college authorities to the seriousness 
of the situation; some of them even before its appearance have grasped the 
difficulties, and are least of all inclined to take offense at such honest criticisms, 

The final chapter, “The Way Out,” the purely constructive part of the book, 
may not satisfy the general reader; it is merely a stimulus, an attempt at 
positive suggestion. It is valuable above all in its emphasis of the teaching 
function in the college proper, and in insisting upon greater definiteness in the 
presentation of college courses upon rational organization of the subject-matter. 

Ten years hence, after the criticisms involved in the earlier chapters have 
borne fruit, it will undoubtedly be possible to offer more distinctive measures 
of reform; the final chapter may then be reconstructed along lines of broader 
significance; the conscience of the American college officer will co-operate with 
Mr. Flexner in his desire to improve upon existing conditions, 

Juttus Sacus 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mind in the Making: A Study in Mental Development. By Epcar JAMES 
Swirt. New York, 1908. Pp. x+320. 


The scope of educational psychology is broad and there are many points of 
view from which it is legitimate to approach any one of its manifold subdivisions, 
This volume is a series of essays on education from a broadly psychological point 
of view, that of the individual psychology of the learner rather than that of 
vague general principles supposed to underlie the educative process. On the 
whole it is very well written and extremely suggestive, even though the psycholo- 
gist may feel that some of the statements should be accepted with reservations. 

That “straight psychology” is not immediately profitable for the teacher has 
become increasingly apparent in the last few years. This should not be taken 
to mean that psychology as such should not be studied by the teacher, but rather 
that, inasmuch as the science of education is a fairly determinable field with 
its own peculiar problems which may be legitimately investigated on their own 
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account, it is not any longer to be regarded as an appendage of psychology. 
Hence the study of psychology, while of general benefit to the teacher as it is 
to anyone engaged in a serious vocation in life, has no immediate and peculiar 
value in and of itself for the teacher. 

The recent development of individual psychology has brought the educator 
much significant material. Every real teacher has, of course, long known that 
his business is with the individual rather than with an abstract generalized “child.” 
Individual psychology has helped the teacher specifically in his study of the 
variations and possibilities of child-nature and it has furthermore given a 
sanction to the systematic study of individuality which has transcended the 
bounds of psychology as such. This is altogether proper, for the problems of 
education are not coextensive with the problems of psychology. 

It is from such a view-point, if we understand him, that Professor Swift 
treats such topics as the standards of human power, the criminal tendencies of 
boys, the school and the individual, schoolmastering education, etc., pointing 
out with a wealth of illustration how greatly individual capacity varies and how 
great is the danger, in the school, as elsewhere, of attempting to measure the 
individual by a-priori standards of any sort. Variations in individual capacity 
are shown to have close relations to physiological conditions, and this is traced 
in chapters on “Reflex Neuroses and Their Relation to Development,” and “Some 
Nervous Disturbances of Development.” The author’s previous experimental 
studies in “learning” are well known and are succinctly and clearly summarized 
in this book. His conclusions regarding the curve of learning have been long 
recognized as true by thoughtful teachers, but it is altogether worth while to 
show, as Swift does, how this general feeling is supported by tests, and that it 
may be represented graphically. The problems of learning here investigated are, 
of course, too complex to admit of the exact conclusions that the abstract 
experimentalist usually sets up as his goal, but they do represent proper lines of 
pioneer investigation and their results may well be broadly true. Such investiga- 
tions as these will undoubtedly clear the way for the study of more specific prob- 
lems under more rigorous conditions. It is doubtful, however, whether it is wise 
for the educator to seek to reduce his experimentation to the rigorous type ideal- 
ized by the physical sciences. Human nature as he must deal with it is too complex 
and has too much of an element of variability about it, to render the “ideal” scien- 
tific test of much more value than the general and concrete ones offered in this 
volume. There is as much danger of over-refinement as there is of too little of it. 
No results of educational or psychological tests can be utilized without interpreta- 
tion, and the educator may well feel when ali the disturbing conditions have been 
removed that he is confronted by a situation so unreal as to give results devoid 
of all vitality and with a meaning fully as ambiguous as those of experimental 
studies in which the process of elimination has not been carried to an extreme. 
We therefore sympathize thoroughly with the author in his experimental studies. 
His plea for experimental pedagogy is vigorous and the illustrations of it as 
attempted in one of the St. Louis high schools are suggestive. The atrempt here 


was to determine the “curve of learning” and the influence of the knowledge of 
one language upon learning another. The results, while only tentative, are most 
interesting and should stimulate further work in similar and cognate lines. 


The book closes with a chapter on the “Educational Reconstruction of 
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Nature,” in which the attempt is made to state the proper place of education as 
a factor for supplementing the biological evolution of the species. 

The reviewer takes pleasure in stating that he has found the book most 
stimulating in the classroom, and that, if the ability to provoke thought and dis- 
cussion is in any way a measure of the excellence of a piece of work, this 
should receive a high rank. 

IrvING KING 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Which College for the Boy? Leading Types in American Education. By 
Joun Corsin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. Pp. 274. $1.50. 


This book is a collection of six essays dealing with university life at Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Michigan, Cornell, Chicago, and Wisconsin, to which are appended 
a description of the rise of the state agricultural college (““The Awakening of the 
Farmer”), a comparison of the small college (Beloit and Knox) with the uni- 
versity, and a brief note upon the cost of a college education. The essays 
appeared originally in the Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), but in their 
present form they have been somewhat amplified and supplied with interesting 
notes in which the author considers the criticisms, particularly those from 
Harvard adherents, that have been directed against the original articles. 

The author disclaims the intent, which his main title suggests, of advising 
parents where to send their sons: his aim is rather to familiarize young men and 
their parents, and even college graduates themselves, with the clientéle, tradi- 
tions, aims, and activities of a half-dozen typical American universities, in brief 
“to enable the reader to think effectively on the problem in hand, and so to suit 
the college to the boy, the boy to the college.” This purpose Mr. Corbin has 
accomplished in a manner at once instructive, entertaining, and, I believe, un- 
expectedly frank and unbiased. 

The six universities are, as has been said, selected as representatives of as 
many types, which are indicated by the subtitles of the essays: thus Princeton 
is termed a collegiate university, Harvard a Germanized university, Michigan 
a middle-eastern university, Cornell a technical university, Wisconsin a utilitarian 
university, while Chicago is dubbed the “University by Enchantment.” 

It is no doubt true that these designations possess descriptive value. Mr. 
Corbin has caught and embodied a characteristic feature of each of these leading 
institutions. Naturally, the temptation is to overstrain the features, and it may, 
on this account, be questioned whether he has not in some cases distorted his 
perspective in his endeavor to justify his descriptive title. 

A considerable portion of each article is concerned with the social life 
of the student-body—fraternities, clubs, dormitories, dining-halls, etc.—and this 
Mr. Corbin, evidently on the basis of his acquaintance with the English uni- 
versities, regards as a problem which is vital and as yet virtually unsolved in 
this country. 

On the other hand, the real inside life of these six leading universities has, 
in our opinion, often escaped portrayal. We doubt whether Mr. Corbin has 
pictured adequately the real opportunities that any one of these institutions 
offers to its students. The pictures that are given are rather, one might say, the 
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entertaining stories of a clever reporter, who has spent a few days in the 
fraternity houses at each university, and has, by this means and by a few inter- 
views with presidents, deans, and faculty members, sought to catch the most 
striking feature of each institution and to serve this up with a spice of college 
tradition and anecdote. 

There is, necessarily, another drawback to the book, viz., the limiis of space 
have compelled its author to forego description of numerous institutions of 
leading rank and of the more numerous institutions of smaller size that are doing 
a very real and important work in the field of college education. Thus, for 
instance, there is no description of the typical New England college, e.g., of 
Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, or Williams, or of any of the well-known colleges 
for women, e.g., Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley, or of any one of the 
several less well-known institutions, like Clark College, at Worcester, that are 
putting into play some radically new and extremely interesting educational 
principles and methods. 

Mr. Corbin’s note on the cost of a college education states that men are 
living on five hundred dollars a year and less at large institutions, whereas 
others are spending five, and even fifteen, thousand dollars a year, but “a boy 
who has a thousand dollars a year need never feel pinched or at any real dis- 
advantage in college life’ and “twelve to fifteen hundred is the maximum which 
wise parents will allow.” If the implication be drawn that students with less 
than a thousand dollars a year may feel pinched or find themselves at a real 
disadvantage, Mr. Corbin’s statement is clearly incorrect. The present writer 
has found that of a class of fifty students at Cornell, no one spent as much as 
one thousand dollars a year, while the consensus of opinion of the class was to 
the effect that from six to seven hundred dollars a year was ample to enable a 
student at Cornell to take his univeisity course without pinching or real dis- 
advantage. 

For these several reasons, one would hardly be justified in advising any 
parent to select a college for his son or daughter on the basis merely of the 
contents of Mr. Corbin’s book—and, indeed, Mr. Corbin, as we have seen, 
disclaims the intent to supply such a basis for selection. At the same time, the 
book would, unquestionably, furnish a much larger fund of valuable information 
than the average parent commonly possesses when he selects his son’s college. 
It should, therefore, be read by all intending college students and by their parents, 
and should be on the shelves of every preparatory-school library. 

Guy Montrose WHIPPLE 

CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 

IrHaca, N. Y. 


The Teacher, and Other Essays and Addresses on Education. By Gerorce H. 
PatMer and ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1908. Pp. 395. $1.50. 

After having for years sent students and teachers to various magazine and 
pamphlet sources to work upon articles by Professor Palmer, the substance of 
which no one else afforded us, we now have brought together those of his edu- 


cational writings “which may have some claim to permanent interest.” These 
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are in two groups, one concerned with general educational problems; the other, 
papers on Harvard. A third group contains four of Mrs. Palmer’s addresses. 
These last form a much-desired supplement to the recently published Life of Mrs. 
Palmer. They furnish connected statements of her attitude toward vcoeducation 
and other important questions. There is a large amount of valuable material 
organized in them. Professor Palmer’s Harvard papers have less general interest. 
The first of them is thoroughly Harvard in tone and statement although it bears 
the title “The New Education.” Two others deal with the elective system, a 
fourth is said to be the first attempt ever made “to ascertain from students them- 
selves the cost of the higher education” (this was made in 1887). The last is a 
delightful sketch of Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles—that remarkable Greek 
of the olden time who taught in Harvard for forty years. 

The most significant group contains seven papers, four of which are of 
especial importance. These are too well known to need more than mention— 
“Moral Instruction in Schools,” “Self-Culti- 


“Ethical Instruction in Schools,’ 
vation in English,” and “The Glory of the Imperfect.” This last gives us the 
author at his best and in his most thoroughly comprehending mood. It is one of 
the few works which give us the beginnings of a philosophy of education. The 
issues between Europe and America and, to a certain extent, the East and the 
West have nowhere been so adequately stated. Students who will work through 
some of the implications of this address and that of Professor Woodbridge in 
the Hibbert Journal (October, 1907) on “Naturalism and Humanism” will see 
in our problems much that must be seen before some needed next steps can be 
taken. 

“The Ideal Teacher,” “Specialization,” and “Doubts about University Exten- 
sion” are the other titles. Some of the author’s prophecies in the last paper 
have come true, but we wish that President Eliot could have been able to 
open the writer’s eyes to the possibilities of this form of democratic education 
as he testifies that the president did in the matter of the establishment of the 
graduate school. One passage in this paper may well be compared with a portion 
of another. He is telling why extension has not the same function in America 
as in England. “From the first the American college has been organized by the 
people and for the people. It has been about as much resorted to by the poor 
as by the rich” (p. 107). In the study of college expenses he says (p. 281), 
“When you meet a poor boy, do not rashly urge him to come to Harvard. Esti- 
mate carefully his powers. If he is a good boy—docile, worthy, commonplace— 
advise him to go somewhere else. Here he will find himself borne down by large 
expense and by the crowd who stand above him. But whenever you encounter 
a poor boy of eager, aggressive mind .... say to him that Harvard College 
is expressly constituted for such as he.” Harvard then has no gospel for the 
less fit—at least not for those who have no funds. 

Frank A, MANNY 

WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

KaLaMazoo, MIcH. 
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Good Citizenship. By Grover CLevELAND. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 

Co., 1908. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

Much of what a man actively engaged in public affairs speaks and writes 
is likely to have only a passing interest and little of permanent value except for 
his biographer or the historian. It deals in a practical way with questions of 
only momentary importance. But when a man who has been twice elevated to 
the highest office in the gift of the people and who, in administering the duties 
of that office, has shown such sound judgment, unswerving honesty, and rugged 
courage as to command the confidence and esteem not only of his own party 
but of the entire nation—when such a man speaks upon the broad questions of 
the needs of the country and the duties of citizenship his words carry with 
them a weight that cannot possibly attach to the utterances of one who has 
never felt the heavy responsibility of such an exalted position. 

The two addresses by Grover Cleveland published in the neat little volume 
labeled Good Citizenship were delivered in Chicago, one before the Commercial 
Club in 1903, the other on Washington’s Birthday, 1907, before the Union 
League Club. They are the ripened fruit of more than three score years of 
experience, observation, and reflection. Their exhortations to a life of patriotic 
self-sacrifice come with convincing power because they spring from the heart 
of a man who has practiced through a long life the precepts that he urges upon 
his fellow-countrymen. A desire to impress upon the minds of his hearers the 
truth that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty” and to shake them out of a 
too optimistic confidence that the mere bigness of our republic or its “destiny” 
must carry it safely past all dangers seems to be the chief burden of his 
message on both occasions. “Our government,” he says, “was made by patriotic, 
unselfish, sober-minded men for the control or protection of a patriotic, unselfish, 
and sober-minded people. It is suited to such a people; but for those who are 
selfish, corrupt, and unpatriotic it is the worst government on earth. It is so 
constructed that it needs for its successful operation the constant care and 
guiding hand of the people’s abiding faith and love, and not only is this unre- 
mitting guidance necessary to keep our national mechanism true to its work, but 
the faith and love which prompt it are the best safeguards against selfish citizen- 
ship.” Again he reminds us that “Our country is infinitely more than a domain 
affording to those who dwell upon it immense material advantages and oppor- 
tunities. In such a country we live. But I love to think of a glorious nation 
built upon the will of free men, set apart for the propagation and cultivation of 
humanity’s best ideal of a free government, and made ready for the growth and 
fruitage of the highest aspirations of patriotism. This is the country that 
lives in us. I indulge in no mere figure of speech when I say that our 
nation, the immortal spirit of our domain, lives in us—in our hearts and minds 
and consciences. There it must find its nutriment or die.” 

We may not compare these speeches of former President Cleveland with 
Washington’s Farewell Address it is true. The Father of His Country spoke 
from a place of honor and reverence in the heart of the nation which no other 
mortal man is likely to gain. His words, therefore, have appealed to succeed- 
ing generations with an authority that seems something more than human. But 
the sound common-sense of these addresses of Mr. Cleveland, their timely warn- 
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ings, their earnest exhortations to civic righteousness, and their almost pathetic 
appeal to guard sacredly “the country that lives in us” ought to give to them 
a permanent place in our most treasured literature. 
Epwarp E, 
Cuicaco NorMAL SCHOOL 


Elementary Turning. By FRANK H. Setpen, The University of Chicago. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1907. Pp. 197; with nearly 300 illus- 
trations. $1.00. 

This is the second of a series of four books by the same author announced 

by the publishers. The first, Elementary Woodwork, was published in 1906, 

the third will deal with elementary cabinet-making, and the fourth with pattern- 

making. The present volume on turning is intended by the author as a text to 
be placed in the hands of the pupil with the expectation that “there will be 

little need for class demonstration.” The following paragraph sets forth a 

somewhat original point of view that is continually emphasized in the book 

(p. 39): “If the tools catch and the piece is spoiled, the exercise should not 

be repeated. You should pass on to the next exercise. By attempting the next 

problem you will have an opportunity to see the same difficulty from a differ- 
ent viewpoint, and it may enable you to overcome it. Only by a study of the 
methods, instead of blindly practicing for skill, will you become able to do 
good and rapid work. To repeat an exercise simply to gain skill cannot result 
in a knowledge of turning, and is certain to injure the mind, although by such 
repetition you may be able to do some very good work.” 

Part I consists of a series of thirty lessons on the fundamental exercises 

in turning; Part II contains thirty-two supplementary exercises; and Part III 

presents a very satisfactory discussion of tools and fittings. The numerous 

illustrations are for the most part from photographs and serve their purpose well. 

The book should prove a help to the busy teacher. 


Educational Woodworking for Home and School. By Joserpu C. Park, 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, New York. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 310, over 250 illustrations. $1.00 net. 

This book is an attempt to provide “a textbook that can be put into the 
hands of pupils so that they may be held responsible for important subject- 
matter in connection with woodwork.” It does not attempt, as some other books 
have done, to take the place of a teacher but rather assumes the supervision 
of a skilled instructor. It gathers together in convenient form a mass of 
material on tools, machines, timber, etc., for use in reference and recitation. 
Included in the book is an outline of a course in woodworking covering years 
6 to 9 inclusive and numerous working drawings of shop projects. 

Part I, 78 pages, describes and illustrates woodworking tools; Part II, 20 
pages, woodworking machinery; Part III, outline study of wood; Part IV, 
fastening devices used in wood construction; Part V, wood finishing; Part VI, 
exercises in woodworking; Part VII, wood turning. The book closes with 
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appendices and fourteen pages of useful tables. The abundant illustrations, 
halftones, zinc etchings, and wood cuts are drawn from various sources, 
T. BAWDEN 
State NorMAL UNIVERSITY 
NorMat, ILL, 


Stories New and Old. Selected, with Introductions, by HAMILTON WRIGHT 
Masie. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 459. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Dr. Mabie is too wise to permit his collection of short stories to go forth 

without a preliminary warning to the critics. He does not contend that he has 
selected the best ten short stories, English and American, but rather that he 
has garnered ten short stories “primarily in the interest of good reading,” and 
because the “stories present material for a comparison of the earlier and later 
styles, and for the study of the leading types or varieties of this form of 
writing.” Notwithstanding these adroit excuses, the learned editor has much 
to answer for. His volume is a provoking book: provocative of astonishment 
at the kind of selections; of irritation at the smoothly written, but unsatis- 
factory and thin introductions to the several stories; and of regret that he has 
made, on the whole, a book that smacks of magazine padding. 

The first place in the volume is given to Austin’s little-known story entitled 
“Peter Rugg, the Missing Man,” which was first published in the New England 
Galaxy, about 1824. Dickens’ “Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions” is a more worthy 
inclusion, but it is reprinted in the book with “omission of passages not essential 
to its development.” These omissions were written by Dickens, and for that 
reason, we think they should have been included. Various justifications are 
given by the editor for selecting Dr. Brown’s “Rab and His Friends,” Aldrich’s 
“Quite So,’ Shorthouse’s “The Marquise Jeanne Hyacinth St. Palaye,” Allen’s 
“King Solomon of Kentucky,” Stevenson’s “Will o’ the Mill,” and Wister’s 
“The Game of the Nation.” Hawthorn’s “Ethan Brand,” and Poe’s “The Pit 
and the Pendulum” are included for reasons that are somewhat forced and 
insufficient. One purpose in the selecting of the short stories is everywhere evi- 
dent: the purpose of getting contrasts in high light. A less evident purpose is 
apparent in selecting stories that have a touch of the spiritual element in 
them. Aside from these purposes the volume has no distinction. In fact, we 
cannot recall any selection of short stories so incomparably bad as these selec- 
tions made by Dr. Mabie. Dr. Mabie’s other books have always been a solace 
and a comfort, a repository of knowledge and instruction, but his book of short 
stories will, we are sure, add nothing to his reputation as a critic and a student. 

H. E. Cosientz 

Soutu Divtsion Hicnu ScHoou 

MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Lives of Great English Writers. By Watter S. HINCHMAN AND FRANCIS 
B. GumMereE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. Pp. 569. IIlus- 
trated. $1.50. 


Of the many methods of teaching English literature three at least are well 
defined: the critical, the historical, and the biographical. A score of years ago— 
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about the time the college-entrance requirements in English were evolved— 
teachers of English were counseled to read the masterpieces of literature criti- 
cally, and to avoid, as the very plague itself, the historical development of 
English literary history. About the same time, however, the universities and 
the colleges began to offer extended and detailed courses on the _ historical 
aspects of literary development, periods of literary activity, literary movements, 
and international literary relationships. Note the consequence. The second- 
ary schools began to ape the colleges; the complexities and the paradoxes of 
the classical and the romantic schools of literature began their deadly hum in 
the high-school classroom. What the graduate student learned last in the 
English Seminar, he taught first in the academy, Historical perspective, hair- 
splitting literary distinctions, and scientific literary deductions became his idols. 
The plain facts of an author’s life, of his works, and of his personality were 
features to be relegated to an old dames’ school. Not to study and to teach 
English literature after the most approved Seminar methods was to write 
oneself down as a country school teacher, as an unscientific dispenser of literary 
knowledge, and a back-number in the muster of teachers. “Let us,” so one of 
these advanced teachers would say, “let us be critical and scientific; let us 
develop a critical taste and a fine historical literary sense in our pupils.” 
Nevertheless, these same high-gauge teachers are often disconcerted by the 
results of their high-speed methods. How often are they put out of humor with 
their pupils because the latter are seldom able to give a fairly good account of 
the life and work of some great writer? Wordsworth, for instance, to the 
pupil, was a part or a something in the “Romantic movement,” not a living 
personality. Moreover, and this is not a complaint to be limited to a sentence, 
have not many recent writers declared that our high-school pupils are lamentably 
weak in this particular respect—the knowledge of a man’s life, his works, and 
his personality? If our deductions are not entirely incorrect, we may then say 
that to teach the plain facts of literary biography in a plain way is a very- 
much-to-be-desired method in teaching English literary history. No one, we 
are sure, will misunderstand our position and accuse us of desiring to elimi- 
nate the critical and the historical methods altogether. We wish only to empha- 
size the importance of the biographical method. 

Why is this method important? The answer is simple: it is a sociological 
phase of literary study which must necessarily appeal to the youthful mind, and 
it is an adjunct to culture-history which is of more immediate and intimate 
value to young men and young women because it bears a more apparent rela- 
tionship to the vital realities of life. To write a book embodying such a 
theory is no small matter, but Professors Hinchman and Gummere have done 
comparatively well in their volume entitled Lives of Great English Writers. 
Believing that first-hand acquaintance with good literature is the supreme good 
of all literary study, the authors endeavor to avoid all vexatious delays gener- 
ally encountered in the preliminary courses in literary history and to produce 
a book that is “direct, inciting, practical” for the reader and “to prepare the 
student or the general reader for the various works which he is to undertake, 
to give him a perspective of them, as well as to save actual time for this first-hand 
reading of them” by giving a “series of biographies of the great writers, shorn 
of all literary criticism save that which serves to characterize the writers and 
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give them their due places.” ‘These biographies,” continues the writer of the 
Introduction, Professor Gummere, “must present the author as he lived, note his 
surroundings, and give the pertinent facts of his life. Short transitional chap 
ters should supply connections of group with group, and create the proper 
impression of continuity in the course of English literature.” Such is the pur- 
pose of this somewhat unusual textbook. 

To say that the volume is entertaining, useful, and generally scholarly is to 
say only what every student of English literature knows who knows the work 
of Professor Gummere. But our general commendation does not preclude our 
pointing out some minor errors of both omission and commission. To omit the 
lives of Marlowe, Jonson, Herrick, and Fielding—not to name less notable men 
—is almost too much; to include them, says Professor Gummere, would have 
made a book of impossible bulk. But had the authors cut out a good deal 
about Byron’s love affairs, and about Keats and Fanny Browne, about Thomas 
and Jane Carlyle’s conjugal affairs, about Lamb’s over-indulgence in strong 
drink, and had made less of many non-essential anecdotes, they might have 
squeezed in a few brief biographies of the authors omitted. The most glaring 
error of commission, however, though it is adroitly justified, is the dispropor- 
tionate space given to Sir Walter Raleigh. Granting that Raleigh was a typical 
Elizabethan, a courtier, a scholar, and a gentleman, yet we cannot willingly con- 
sent to his having twenty-two pages to an allotment of eleven pages to Spenser 
and fourteen pages to Bacon. Seventeen pages to Wordsworth and fifteen to 
Charles Lamb and twenty-one pages to Byron will also be a questionable pro- 
portion of literary values—though Lamb and Byron lend their lives more 
freely to anecdotage. These debatable divisions do not, however, detract from 
the readable qualities and the valuable information for young readers—a 
feature everywhere apparent in the book. A chronological table, a literary map, 
a brief bibliography, and a very complete index enhance the usefulness of the 
volume. 

H. E. Cosientz 

Soutu Division HicgH ScHoo. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs, 
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